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VoLtumE XXXI May 1934 NUMBER 4 


REFERENCES TO SPANISH LITERATURE IN 
EQUICOLA’S NATURA DE AMORE 


N VIEW of the wide diffusion of the language and literature of 
Spain in Renaissance Italy, it is strange that only a very few 
humanists, relatively speaking, made them the object of their 

study. Aside from Colocci, who turned his attention more particularly 
to Portuguese lyric verse, the number of Italian hispanists, so to speak, 
of this period is surprisingly meager. 

Whatever may be the reasons—and several have been suggested 
—for this seeming neglect on the part of scholars, only Pietro Bembo 
(1470-1547), Mario Equicola (1470-1525), Lodovico Castelvetro 
(1505-71), and Giovanni Maria Barbieri (1519-74), from among the 
many Italian humanists, merit consideration in the history of Spanish 
studies outside of Spain. It is with the Spanish studies of the second 
of these, Mario Equicola, that this paper especially concerns itself. 
Its aim is twofold: first, to present, with at least a semblance of 
order, some of Equicola’s fragmentary, almost haphazard references 
to Spanish literature; second, to determine, in so far as this is possible, 
the sources of his knowledge.! 

Evidence of Equicola’s study of Spanish literature is found only in 


his major work, the Natura de amore.? This is a long and utterly 


1 On the literary relations between Italy and Spain in the Renaissance, as well as in all 
other epochs, the following basic works are to be consulted : Benedetto Croce, La Spagna nella 
vita italiana durante la Rinascenza (2d ed.; Bari: Laterza, 1922), which comprises several 
of his earlier studies on Spanish-Italian literary and linguistic interrelations; Arturo Fari- 
nelli, Italia e Spagna (2 vols.; Torino: Bocca, 1929), which includes, at least in substance, 
most of his previous studies on this subject. This latter work is particularly valuable for 
its copiously rich bibliographical notes. 

2 The Natura de amore was first published at Venice in 1525. The references in this 
study, however, are to the Venetian edition of 1554. 
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wearisome treatise on love, in the course of which the author intro- 
duces passages from, and references to, many amatory works and 
poems, ancient and modern, the better to exemplify, by way of com- 
parison or contrast, the neo-Platonic doctrines set forth in the Natura 
de amore. 

In nearly every case Equicola’s citations from Spanish literature 
are in the form of paraphrases. These are incorporated into the very 
text of his treatise* with only the slightest clue, if any, to their identity. 
For example, nowhere does Equicola cite his source, and in all but two 
instances (Juan de Mena and Juan del Encina), he deliberately omits 
the name of the author. Furthermore, not even once does he give the 
title of the work or poem in question. 

It is this formless mass of references, allusions, and paraphrases 
that I have tried to reduce at least to an appearance of order under 
the following headings: ‘Minor Poets’’; “Juan de Mena’; “Juan del 
Encina,”’ to which is appended a brief note on the Amadis de Gaula. 

Equicola’s introduction or, better, preface to his Spanish citations 
contains interesting testimony to the diffusion of the Spanish language 
in Renaissance Italy; and it is not without significance for the history 


of Spanish studies outside of Spain. It follows in its entirety (Natura 


de amore, p. 356): 


A quel che segue de Spagnoli prefattione altrimenti non bisogna come alli 
Provenzali & Francesi havemo fatto, perché a ciascuno son publicamente es- 
poste di molti trovadori esparse, coples, glose, villanuchi, Canzoni & Romanzi. 
Delli quali fidelissimamente havemo qui in brevita li sensi a referire. Non 
danni alcuno da diversi autori tolte le sententie da me, et esser state si unite & 
collocate, che non parono disgionte, che’ 1 dubbio & tema di non fastidir lo 
lettore ha causata questa diligentia, anzi fatiga. Men sia reputata curiosita 
che molte volte segua il modo di dire Spagnolo & alcune loro parole non im- 
mute, trovando quelle gid accettate per nostre & usarsi. Nominare essi autori 
mi par soverchio, perché molti sono & al publico sono usciti. 


I. MINOR POETS 
Confused among Equicola’s many paraphrases of Spanish poems 
and compositions are several that can be traced to minor poets. As 
already indicated, Equicola does not mention by name any of these 


3 In the latter part of Book V. 
‘For a partial list of Spanish words current in Italian at this time cf. a study by P. 
Savi-Lopez, Giornale storico d. lett. ital., XLI (1903), 39-40. 
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latter, but I think there can be no reasonable doubt at least as to my 


identifications of the following passages: 


Natura de amore 


P. 359: 


P 


P 


P 


Desiamo il viver per goder la 
vita, ma a chi vive vita infelice, 
vita gli sera il morire. 


. 360: 


.la qual taccio per il molto 
timore & temola per lo molto 
tacere. 


. 309: 


Sia premio del mio servire 
liberarme in tal modo da tanto 
penare. ... 


. 360: 


Ma non é di questo causa amore 
ma voi cosi bella come crudele. 
Non moro per amar voi, ma perché 
voi non amate me. 


Rodrigo Davalos 
(Cancionero general)*® 


I, No. 180: 


Dessean todas beuir 

para gozar de la vida, 
mas quien la tiene perdida 
vida le ser4 morir. 


Don Jorge Manrique 
No. 190: 
Callé por mucho temor, 
temo por mucho callar. 


No. 193: 

Si mi servir de sus penas 
algun galardon espera, 

venga agora por estrends, 
pues mis cuytas son ya llenas. 


Don Luys de Bivero 
No. 104: 
No es amor la causa d’esto, 
sino vos la causa del 
no soys vos ‘a qu’es cruel 


mas porque no me querés. 


5 I am pleased to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Joseph G. Fucilla for the 


following additional identifications (cf. n. 6 below), offered after this study had been essen- 
tially completed: 
N. de amore (1554) 
2: “‘Ma la gloria ... mi da riposo” 
: “Tutto 'l tempo ... senza l’'alma”’ 
8: “‘Impossible ... manca”’ 
“Le lagrime ... leggier’’ 
: “O Amor forza ... passione” No. 1¢ 
: “Voi specchio ... le belle’’ No. 247 
: ‘*Perd chi presumera ... minore”’ No. 153 
3: “Se vorro fare ... fede”’ , No. 153 
: “‘Non 6 maggior ... perderla”’ , No. 293 
8: “‘Et anchor ... pena” , No. 246 


Canc. gen. 
I, No. 339 
I, No. 185 


6 This and all other references in Group I are to the Cancionero general of Hernando de 
Castillo in its modern reprint published by the Sociedad de Bibli6filos Espafioles (2 vols.; 
Madrid, 1882). 
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The three passages that follow offer an excellent example of the 
fragmentary and slipshod character of Equicola’s comments on 
Spanish poets. But if the references are all too vague to permit of 
definite identification, they are none the less interesting for their 
note of personal criticism. 


D. Garcr SANCHEZ DE Bapasoz 

Non laudo tra Spagnoli né in altra natione quelli che le cose sacre et divine 
alli amori appropiano, come quel che le lamentationi & querele de Propheti in 
esprimer suo dolor converte [Natura de amore, p. 357]. 

After examining various possible sources for this, I am inclined to 
consider Las liciones de Job by Garci Sanchez de Badajoz the most 
likely. This poem, published for the first time in the Cancionero general 
(I, No. 271), is typical of that type of composition in which human 
love is treated in a religious setting, and, indeed, has been considered 
a parody of the Book of Job—‘‘parodfa sacrilega de este libro sagrado 
perseguida por el Santo Oficio.’’’? Further support for my conjecture— 
for it is only that—is gleaned from the caption that precedes this 
poem in the Cancionero (I, 469): ‘““Comengan las obras de Garci 
Sanchez de Badajoz, y esta primera es una que hizo de las liciones de 
Job, apropiadas a sus passiones de Amor.”’ The word apropiadas 
might well point to Equicola’s appropiano. Obviously, the subject 
matter of the poem answers to Equicola’s reference, even though 


Job is not considered among the prophets. 


E. Mossen Juan TALLANTE 
Non laudo quel che con le orationi delle nostre ecclesiastiche cerimonie sua 
pena narra [p. 357]. 
Several compositions, of course, some of which are included in the 
Cancionero, might well answer to this general statement. The conjec- 
ture, however, that Equicola is here alluding especially to an im- 


pressive series of love poems in a setting of ecclesiastiche cerimonie, 
seems to me not untenable. And this the more so because only one 
writer is indicated in Equicola’s reference. Hence, the conjecture is 
advanced that Equicola is here pointing to that series of sixteen poems, 
published in the Cancionero (I, Nos. 1-16), all of which have a title 
indicating some ecclesiastical ceremony or sacrament and all of which 


7 Hurtado y Palencia, Historia de la literatura espanola (Madrid, 1922), p. 210. 
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were written by one poet, Mossen Juan Tallante. The titles of a few 


of these poems in which Tallante sua pena narra follow: 
Mirando a un Crucifixo [No. 4] 
Del Sacrament de la Eucharitia [No. 9] 
En memoria de la passion de Nuestro Redemptor [No. 11] 
Sobre el Sacramento de la Confession [No. 14] 


F. JAIME GAZULL 


Non laudo I’altro che col psalmo De profundis cerca compassione [p. 357]. 


It is well known that in the fifteenth century the penitential psalms 
not infrequently furnished a text, or rather a pretext, to lovesick poets, 
behind which they might disguise their need for the world’s sympathy. 
In the Cancionero are three poems (II, Nos. 934, 935, 936) attributed 
to Jaime Gazull, or, to follow the text, ‘‘Mossen Gacull.”’ The third 
(No. 936), with the caption “Aplicando el Salmo De profundis a sus 
passiones de Amor,”’ begins: 

De profundis he llamado 
rogando a tu senoria 
pues me tiene oluidado, 
que me bueluas al estado 
que primero ser solia. 


There are eight more stanzas in this poem, each of which is preceded 
by a Latin verse taken from Ps. 130. Clearly, this is the poem indi- 
cated by Equicola’s reference. 

And now for a brief consideration of the probable source of Equi- 
cola’s knowledge of the poetry represented in Group I. Given the 
nature of the references, it is obviously impossible to make more than 
a plausible conjecture in the matter. 

In the first place, in the light of such expressions in Equicola’s 
preface as publicamente esposte and al publico sono usciti, it may be 
assumed with more than reasonable safety that his was a printed and 
not a manuscript source. Second, in view of the evident implications 
of perché molti sono and da diversi autori tolte le sententie, it seems en- 
tirely likely that this printed source was a general Cancionero. 

Now, if these first two points are well taken, the question that next 
arises is what Cancioneros were published up to Equicola’s death in 
1525, and more particularly up to about 1517, by which year, it is 
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believed, the Natura de amore was cast in its completed form.* As far 
as I can determine, only one published Cancionero could have been 
available to Equiccla. This was the celebrated Cancionero general, 
compiled by Hernando de Castillo, which first saw the light of print 
at Valencia in 1511. A second edition appeared in the same city in 
1514 and a third and fourth at Toledo in 1517 and 1520. That this 
famous collection of Spanish poetic compositions was well known in 
Italy and especially in the society of the courts, soon after its publica- 
tion, is shown by Croce® and others. 

This is not all, however. In a contemporary “Inventario di libri’ 
which belonged to Isabella d’Este, published some years ago by Luzio 
and Renier,'® we find, under “Libri Spagnuoli in folio,” the entry 
Dui Canzonieri; and I strongly suspect that this points to the Can- 
cionero general, especially as all the editions mentioned above were in 
fact folios." Furthermore, it is well known that as preceptor and 
secretary of Isabella d’Este, Equicola had ready access to all her books 
and manuscripts, or rather to those of the Gonzaga Library in Man- 
tova. With this in mind, and in the light of the foregoing considera- 
tions, not least of which is the fact, as shown, that all the para- 
phrases in Group I refer to poems found in the Cancionero general 
and tally perfectly with the corresponding passages therein, the con- 
jecture that this was the source of Equicola’s knowledge of the poetry 
represented in this group seems to me highly probable. 


II. JUAN DE MENA 


Although of slight significance, what Equicola says of Juan de 
Mena is not without some interest. In the first place he refers to him 
as the Spanish Petrarch at a time when he was perhaps better known 


8 It is well established that the Natura de amore, first composed in Latin in 1495-96, 
translated into Italian about 1509, was revised and corrected by Equicola himself in 1511. 
Cf. R. Renier, ‘‘Per la composizione e la cronologia del Libro di Natura de Amore,’ Giornale 
storico d. lett. ital., XIV (1899), 212 ff. The only extant manuscript of the Natura de 
amore, which I examined at length in Torino, does not include that part of Book V which 
deals with Romance literatures, and which contains precisely the references to Spanish 
poetry. The inference is clear that Equicola added this part of Book V subsequent to 
1511, but in all probability not later than 1517, the year in which he accompanied Isabella 
d’Este on her trip to Provence. 

* La Spagna ... , pp. 161-62. 

10 Cf. Giornale storico d. lett. ital., XLII (1903), 85, No. 134. 

ul Cf. the advertencia to the edition of the Cancionero general already cited in this study, 
n. 6 above. 
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as the Spanish Homer for having translated into Spanish a Latin 
version of the Iliad. Moreover, interspersed among the abundant 
paraphrases of Juan de Mena’s poems, Equicola offers comments on 
his poetry, which doubtless elicit our smile of condescension, but which 
are none the less worthy of passing note for being among the early 
appraisals of Spanish poetry outside of Spain. A few of the para- 
phrases, from among the several that I have succeeded in identifying, 
follow :” 
Juan de Mena 
Cancionero general 

I, No. 60: 

E los defuntos passados, 

por mucho santos que fuessen, 

en la gloria son penados 


Natura de amore 
P. 357: 

Gian de Mena huomo singulare 
tra Spagnoli, qual tra noi Pe- 
trarcha (con bona pace sia detto) 
non me piace dove canta li defunti, 
per molti che se siano, esser penati 
ne la gloria per non aver vista sua 
amica. 

. 357: 

Piacenomi quando per essi si 

descrive la bellezza, leggiadria, ele- 


por morir sin que vos viessen. 


gantia & virti della Signora. ... 
De natura formata sol per ammira- 
tion del mondo, senza emula, senza 
pare. 


. 357: 
Laudoli quando cosi scriveno 
.. & quantunque non vogliate, 
forza é che disamando supportate 
esser amata. Vostra belta li ab- 
senti fa presenti, & li presenti ab- 
senti, levando a chi a ventura di 
vedervi ogni sapere & sentimento. 


que la natura criéd 
fecha por admiraci6n, 
tan gentil que no ouistes 
ni toueistes competidora ninguna. 


I, No. 62: 


... aunque no querays 
fuerza es que padezcays 
desamando ser amada. 

La vuestra clara presencia 
4 las presentes aussenta, 
y desfaze con prudencia 
quanto saber y ciencia 


biuo seso representa. 


12 Further identifications follow: 
Natura de amore (1554) 
359: ‘*Perd vorrei ... desiarmi” , No. 61 


P. 

P. 359: ‘‘Desama ... lo ama No. 59 
ig 357: ‘‘Poiche masceste ... di quella’”’ I, No. 62 
P. 


Canc. gen. 


357: ‘‘Le donne ... desiderano”’ No. 6 
358: ‘‘Nondimeno ... lo discolpa’’ 
Professor Fucilla kindly contributes: 
P. 359: “‘... laquale ... trovandola compita”’ , No. 
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P. 358: I, No. 60: 

Perd chi presumera lodarve Presumir de vos loar 
cercard numerare la harena del ep te Pe nae ee 
Mare. ... paresce querer contar 

las arenas de la mar. 
P. 359: I, No. 61: 
Dateme morte, che meglio é il P aus a 





matad mi triste beuir 
pues que mds vale morir 
que beuir desesperado. 


morire che viver disperato. 







The correspondences in these passages are so close as to make it 
appear beyond doubt that Equicola had before him, as he wrote, a 
copy of Juan de Mena’s poems. Whether or not this was a copy of the 
individual Cancionero of this poet, the first dated edition of which was 
published at Zaragoza in 1492,'* or of the Cancionero general of Her- 
nando de Castillo, which includes many of Juan de Mena’s poems, or 
perchance even of a manuscript, cannot, obviously, be ascertained." 










III. JUAN DEL ENZINA 





The main evidence for Equicola’s knowledge of the well-known 
Juan del Enzina is found, curiously enough, only in the manuscript,'° 
and in none of the editions of the Natura de amore. In the manuscript 
the original passage (A) on Juan del Enzina is crossed out, though not 
erased, and later re-written (B), with two errors of omission and com- 
mission, in a marginal note in Equicola’s own hand. The two versions 


follow: 








A B 

Fol. 17” 
... loan de Mena & Ioan de Enzina 
Spagnuoli, delli quali luno affec- 
: tuosissimamente in canzoni scrive 
sue passioni. Laltro nel triunpho 
description de casa, convivio & ser- 
vitori de amor & en el testamento de 
una amante se dimostra ingeniosissi- 






... Ioan di Enzina & Ioan di Mena 
spagnoli affectuosamente scrivemo 
per esser stati di nostri imitatori li 
lasciaremo benché quel di Mena nel 
Triumpho di Amor nella description 
della casa & convivio se mostra in- 
geniosissimo. 









mo. ... 
18 What may be an earlier Cancionero, which contains the ‘‘Coplas que hizo el famoso 
juan de mena contra los peccados mortales,”’ is listed ‘‘s. 1. n. d."’ by Foulché-Delbosc in 
the Revue hispanique, [LX (1902), 114-15. 

14 It may not be amiss to add that in the Inventario mentioned above, under Libri 
spagnoli in folio, is listed ‘“‘Giovan de Mena.”’ Cf. Luzio-Renier, Giornale storico, XLII, 
85, No. 130. 

16 See n. 8 above. 
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m~ 
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Of these two versions it will be noted that A is in every way better 
than B, even though this latter contains the interesting statement, 
per esser stati di nostri imitatort. Indeed, in B, which purports to be 
the revised version, Equicola omits the reference to the testamento de 
una amante and carelessly attributes the Triumpho di amor to Juan 
de Mena, which in A he correctly assigns to Juan del Enzina. As a 
matter of fact, in the light of what is said of the Triumphe in both A 
and B, the reference can be only to the Triunfo de amor by Juan del 
Enzina. This appeared in the Cancionero containing all the works of 
this writer, published for the first time at Salamanca in 1496.'* In the 
rare 1507 edition, consulted for the purposes of this study, the Tri- 
unpho de amor trobado por Juan del Encina occupies folios xlix’—lv'; 
the description of the ‘‘Casa de amor,” folio li¥, column 3; and that, 
indeed ingenious, of the ‘‘Oficiales et servientes del amor’ extends 
from folio liiiiv to the end of the Triunpho, folio lv’. The Testamento 
damores hecho por Juan del Enzina a su amiga porque se queria des- 
posar, mentioned only in A, takes up folios lix™ —lx’. 

In addition to the evidence derived from the manuscript of the 
Natura de amore, there is one brief reference to this writer in the 
Natura de amore as published. After discussing in general the origin 
of poetry, Equicola writes (p. 10): ‘“Gioan da Enzina conferma da 
Italia tal dire esser passato in Hispagna.’’ Whatever may be the truth 
of the assertion, Equicola is right in attributing it to Juan del Enzina. 
In the above-mentioned Cancionero (1507) is included an essay by this 
poet on the origin of Castilian poetry. The passage that Equicola 
alludes to is on folio iiiit, column 2: ‘‘De aqui creo aver venido nuestra 
manera de trobar; aun que dudo que en Italia floreciese primero que 
en nuestra Espafia et de alli descendiesse a nos otros.” 

In the absence of significant evidence, it would be idle to speculate 
on the specific source of Equicola’s knowledge of Juan del Enzina. 
The fact, however, that the latter’s individual Cancionero was pub- 
lished several times during Equicola’s lifetime might point to a printed 
rather than a manuscript source, even though I have as yet been un- 
able to ascertain whether a copy of one of the early editions was ac- 
cessible to Equicola in the Gonzaga Library. 


16 A second edition appeared at Seville in 1501, a third at Burgos in 1505, and a fourth 
and fifth at Salamanca in 1507 and 1509. 
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Iv. “AMADIS DE GAULA”’ 


Equicola’s curious florilegio of Spanish poetry is followed by a cita- 
tion from the Amadis de Gaula which is of interest in connection with 
the vogue of this famous romance of chivalry in Italy, in the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century.'’ The passage in question follows: 


Natura de amore Amadis de Gaula 
[ed. Gayangos, “BAE,”’ Vol. XL] 
P. 362: P. 124: 
Et esso Amadis de Gaula sotto Pues se me niega vitoria 
il nome del bel tenebroso canta: Do justo me era debida 
Gia che mi si nega vittoria, che de allf do muere la gloria 
giusto me era devuta, li dove more es gloria morir la vida. 
la gloria, é gloria morir la vita. 


The earliest-known editions of the Amadis were published at Zara- 
goza, in 1508, and at Rome, in 1519. In 1872, however, Tross, the 
bibliographer, discovered one in Ferrara dated 1508. This unique 
copy is now considered the editio princeps, even though there may 
have been an incunabulum of 1496.'° However this may be, if, as is 
believed, the Natura de amore was completed by 1517, Equicola very 
likely used the 1508 edition or the probable incunabulum. To be sure, 
it was in 1508 that he left the Estense Court at Ferrara to continue 
as preceptor of Isabella d’Este at Mantova, but if he did not see the 
Amadis at Ferrara, he might well have read it in the latter city. For 
we find duly listed among those “Libri spagnoli in folio’”’ which be- 
longed at one time to Isabella d’Este “dui volumi de quatro libri de 
Amadis.” It is manifestly impossible, however, to determine what 
this entry points to, but that Equicola’s sole passage from the Amadis 
de Gaula should have been taken precisely from Book II warrants at 
least the suspicion that it refers to the first two of the quatro libros of 
the at present accepted editio princeps, or perhaps to the conjectured 
incunabulum. 


17 It is well known, of course, that some contemporaries of Equicola were acquainted 
with the Amadis de Gaula. Castiglione alludes to it in Book III of his Cortegiano and the 
late Pio Rajna noted traces of the Amadis in the Orlando furioso. Cf. Le fonti dell’ ‘Orlando 
furioso” (2d ed.; Firenze, 1900), passim. 

18 Cf. G. S. Williams, ‘‘The Amadis question,’’ Revue hispanique, XXI (1909), Appen., 
p. 155, and Henry Thomas, The romance of Amadis of Gaul (2d ed.; Porto, 1916), p. 1 
(extract from Revista de historia, Vol. XVII). 

1° Cf. Luzio-Renier, Giornale storico, XLII, 85, No. 139. 
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The foregoing study represents an attempt to set forth briefly and 
concisely the evidence, at least in part, of Equicola’s knowledge of 
Spanish amatory literature. That the nature of this evidence should 
not permit of more than a tentative consideration of his sources does 
not detract much from its intrinsic interest. At all events, what has 
been said is enough, I trust, to warrant our granting Mario Equicola 
at least a paragraph in the history—still a desideratum—of Spanish 
scholarship outside of Spain. 


CaMILLo P. MERLINO 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 











ANGLICAN APOLOGETICS AND THE IDEA OF 
PROGRESS, 1699-1745 
[Concluded] 


IV. EDMUND LAW 


Two years after the appearance of Worthington’s volume, the idea 
of progress in religion was again offered to the consideration of the 
public by a writer much more prominent than he and immensely more 
skilled than either he or Edwards in metaphysical speculation. This 
new exponent of the doctrine was a fellow of Christ’s College, widely 
known since 1731 as the translator and annotator of Archbishop 
King’s De origine mali and destined presently to become Bishop of 
Carliske—Edmund Law.! His book, which went through seven edi- 
tions between 1745 and 1784, consisted of three discourses originally 
written for delivery before Cambridge University and collected under 
the title, Considerations on the state of the world with regard to the theory 
of religion, in three parts: I. Want of universality in natural and re- 
vealed religion, no just objection against either; II. The scheme of divine 
providence with regard to the time and manner of the several dispensations 
of revealed religion, more especially of the Christian; III. The progress 
of natural religion and science, or the continual improvement of the world 
in general.” 

Law’s problem in this work was set and his treatment of it in part 
determined by a controversy which had profoundly agitated the Eng- 
lish religious world a little more than a decade before and which, by 
reason of the character and importance of the issues it involved, de- 
serves to be considered one of the turning-points in eighteenth-century 
thought. 


1 1703-87. On Law's career see, besides the article in the DNB, the notice by William 
Paley prefixed to Considerations on the theory of religion (London, 1820), pp. vii—xvi. 

2 Cambridge, 1745. Unless otherwise stated, my references are to this edition. Law con- 
tinued to interest himself in the book until shortly before his death, with the result that 
several of the later editions contain much new material, especially in the characteristically 
voluminous notes. These editions appeared as follows: 2d ed., Cambridge, 1749; 4th ed., 
London, 1759 (advertised in the London chronicle for October 17-19, 1758); 5th ed., Cam- 
bridge, 1765; 6th ed., Cambridge, 1774; 7th ed., Carlisle, 1784; ‘‘a new edition,’’ London, 
1820. A German translation from the fifth English edition was published at Leipzig in 
1771. There is a brief discussion of the Considerations in Leslie Stephen, History of English 
thought in the eighteenth century, chap. viii, par. 36. 
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It began with the publication in 1730 of Matthew Tindal’s Christi- 
anity as old as the creation. Of the many attacks on revealed religion 
which had appeared in England since the middle of the seventeenth 
century, few were more effective in concentrating on their authors the 
alarmed attention of the church; and the explanation is chiefly to be 
found in the vigor and clarity with which Tindal set forth the essential 
presuppositions of the deistic creed and applied them as a solvent of 
all that was distinctive in historical Christianity. The point on which 
he was most explicit and uncompromising was the point which had 
been central in deism from the start: the complete lack of authority of 
any religious beliefs which cannot be shown to have been held every- 
where, in all ages, and by all men. With monotonous iteration, in 
passage after passage, he drove this doctrine home. ‘‘Will any affirm, 
that the nature of God is not eternally the same? Or that the nature 
of Man is chang’d? Or that the relations God & Man stand in to one 
another, are not always the same .... ?”’ Or that God, at any time, 
“ceou’d have any motive to give Laws to Mankind, but for their own 
good”? Or that he is not, “at all times, equally good”’?* If the answer 
is, as Tindal expected, “No,” then it follows that any rules of life which 
it is essential to man’s happiness to recognize and obey must be rules 
that never vary under any conditions, that cannot be altered or added 
to, that are not communicated to man “grudgingly, little by little; 
here a bit, & there a bit,’’* but are plain and self-evident to the reason 
of all human beings in all ages, constituting a complete and adequate 
religion in the beginning and a complete and adequate religion—the 
same religion—now. 

I hope you will pardon me, if I presume to think, that God, at all times, is so 
good & impartial, that his will, on which the happiness of Mankind at all 
times depends, is at all times equally knowable; & consequently, must be 
founded on what is always alike discernable, the Nature and Reason of 
Things. Can a Religion, design’d for every one, not be within the reach of 
every one? Or can that, which above all things it concerns aLL Men to know, 
not be knowable by aLL?® 
Christianity, being a special form of worship still confined to a part of 
mankind, is clearly not such a religion; its very want of universality, 
that “only certain mark,” as Tindal insisted, of the divine origin of 


* (Svo ed.; London, 1731), p. 390. Cf. ibid., p. 17. 
‘ Ibid., p. 361. 5 Ibid., pp. 268-69. Cf. ibid., p. 176. 
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any law,® must cast doubt on its claims to be a true revelation from 
God. 

Can God, who equally beholds all the Dwellers on Earth, free from any 
partiality and prejudice, make some People his favourites, without any con- 
sideration of their merits, and merely because they believe certain opinions 
taught in that Country where they happen to be born; while others, far the 
greater number, shall, from Age to Age, want this favour... . [?] What can 
more represent God as an arbitrary, and partial Being, than thus to suppose, 
that he vouchsafes not to afford, the greatest part of Mankind, the happiness, 
of which himself had made them capable? 

Must not every one perceive, that this narrow notion is inconsistent with 
the character of a Being of unlimited benevolence? Is not infinite Goodness 
always the same? How then can it, in these last days, make such inequality 
among men?? 

And the same conclusion is forced on one by the lateness of the date 
when Christianity appeared in the world: 

If the design of God, in communicating any thing of himself to Men, was 
their happiness; wou’d not that design have oblig’d him, who, at all times, 
alike desires their happiness, to have, at all times, alike communicated it to 
them? If God always acts for the good of his Creatures, what reason can be 
assign’d, why he shou’d not, from the beginning, have discover’d such things, 
as make for their good; but defer the doing it till the time of Tiberius?® 

The challenge contained in this radical restatement of the uniformi- 
tarian and primitivistic assumptions underlying deism was obviously 
one which the professional defenders of Christianity could not afford to 
disregard. It could be met most squarely of course by a denial of the 
major premise upon which Tindal’s whole argument rested—the prin- 
ciple that whatever is true or valuable must be characterized by uni- 
versality of diffusion and appeal. To adopt such a mode of attack was, 
however, to break decisively with the dominant habit of thought, on 
all manner of subjects, of the whole preceding phase of the Enlighten- 
ment. For the universalist criterion of worth applied in so thorough- 
going a way in Christianity as old as the creation was not the peculiar 
property of deists alone; it had long been, and in the main it was still, 
the test of value accepted without question not only by the most rep- 
utable writers on ethics, on politics, on the theory of literature and 
art,’ but also, up to a certain point, by the most influential school of 

6 Ibid. Cf. ibid., pp. 55-56. ? Ibid., pp. 375-76. 8 Ibid., p. 361. 


§ See A. O. Lovejoy, ‘‘The parallel of deism and classicism,’’ Modern philology, XXIX 
(1932), 281-99, and the texts there cited. 
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Anglican divines, in whose writings, as Tindal was easily able to 
show,’® the doctrine of the necessary constancy and uniformity of the 
articles of “natural religion’ was asserted with no less conviction than 
that of the truth and binding force of a special supernatural revelation. 
Nevertheless, the issue as it was formulated by Tindal could not well 
be evaded; and of the score or more of clergymen who published replies 
to his book during the years immediately following its appearance, the 
majority chose to meet the problem directly by abandoning the vener- 
able, but now embarrassing, principle of universality and frankly bas- 
ing their defense of Christianity on the proposition that God’s wisdom 
and goodness manifest themselves characteristically, not in a uniform, 
but rather in a varied, a partial and unequal, distribution of religious 
truth, “natural” as well as revealed. 

For proof of this proposition a number of these writers appealed to 
a conception of the nature of the world in general which had been 
coming more and more into fashion in the early eighteenth century 
and which, conveniently for their purpose, had been admitted, some- 
what illogically, by Tindal himself." This was the idea of the necessity 
of endless variety and consequently inequality in any universe which 
could be supposed to have been created by an infinitely wise and good 
God.” The patness of this central doctrine of the optimist philoso- 
phers to the needs of the critics of Tindal was too obvious to be over- 
looked. For if we have no right to condemn God for having behaved 
with what must seem to us mortals evident partiality in the ordering of 
Nature—if, on the contrary, the very diversity of the world must be 
acknowledged to make for its beauty and perfection—why should we 
expect him to act on a precisely opposite principle in the conduct of 
revealed religion? The argument was expounded with much vigor by 
several writers before Joseph Butler gave it classic expression in his 
Analogy of religion in 1736. So, for example, John Balguy in his Second 
letter to a deist (1731): 

. . if there must be a Revelation, your Author [Tindal] expects it should 
be universal; communicated equally to all Nations, and in all Ages. Presump- 
tuous Man!.... But does this Author really think, that God is obliged to 

10 Cf., e.g., Christianity as old as the creation, pp. 72-73, 377, 378, 380. 


ul Jbid., p. 375. 
12 On the role of the idea of plenitude as an exciting force in ‘‘the general transition from 
universalism to... . diversitarianism’’ in the eighteenth century, see the important 
article by A. O. Lovejoy, ‘Optimism and romanticism,"” PMLA, XLII (1927), 921-45. 
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govern the World by such levelling Rules as are here supposed? Is it not un- 
doubted Fact, that the Blessings of Heaven are conferred in a quite different 
Manner? For has not God made some of his Creatures, Angels; some, Men; 
and some, Insects? Even in the same Species; what Diversity of Talents, and 
Variety of Conditions? Among Men; are not the High and the Low, the Rich 
and the Poor, the Learned and the Unlearned, all the Works of his Hands, and 
the Appointments of his Providence?!* 


So also, in the same year, John Denne, archdeacon of Rochester, in a 
sermon entitled Want of universality no just objection to the truth of the 
Christian religion: 

As to the Wisdom of God: What better Proof can we have of its being in- 
finite, than an infinite Variety of Creatures, whether of the same, or different 
Species, all differing from each other, more or less, in their natural Frame, 
Capacities, and Powers; and consequently in their Perfection and Happiness? 
This seems indeed necessary to the Order and Beauty of the Universe; and 
accordingly we see it to be full of Variety and Choice..... Why may not 
then the same wise Rules of Creation and Providence extend to human Race? 
Why (as the Son of Sirach observes) may not the Lord in much Knowledge 
divide Men, and make their Ways diverse... . . He may no doubt in Wisdom 
do as he has done Why therefore should it be thought incredible and 
unreasonable for him to act alike in the Disposal of super-natural Light and 
Assistances, making Revelations of his Will, to different Nations and Persons, 
at sundry Times, in diverse Manners, and in different Degrees and Propor- 
tions? ... .!4 

To convince their readers further that the obvious want of univer- 
sality in Christianity was no sound objection to its truth, some of the 
opponents of Tindal sought to show that the same objection could be 
made, and with equal force, to the religion of nature. If there is any 
cogency in Tindal’s argument, wrote John Conybeare, “‘it will bear 
full as hard upon Natural Religion as Reveal’d.” 

For, according to this Way of Arguing, If God intended the Happiness of 


Man, by communicating himself to him in the Use of Reason, Would not that 
Design have oblig’d Him, who at all Times alike desires his Happiness, to 


13 A collection of tracts moral and theological ....by John Balguy (London, 1734), 
pp. 324-25. 

14 (London, 1730 [i.e., 1731]), pp. 18-23. Cf. also James Foster, The usefulness, truth, 
and excellency of the Christian revelation defended against the objections contain’d in a late 
book, intitled, Christianity as old as the creation (London, 1731), pp. 78-79; Simon Browne, 
A defence of the religion of nature, and the Christian revelation; against the defective account 
of the one, and the exceptions against the other, in a book, entitled ... . (London, 1732), pp. 
299-301, 321-22; Anthony Atkey, The main argument of a late book, intitled, Christianity as 
old as the creation, fairly stated and examined (London, 1733), pp. 39-40; Joseph Butler, 
The analogy of religion (London, 1736), p. 220. 
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have communicated himself always alike this Way? . . .. Would He not have 
discover’d every Thing that was fit and proper, and capable of being known by 
him in Time, at once; so as that he should not come to the Knowledge of it 
gradually and by slow Steps, gaining it by Little and Little; here a Bit, and 
there a Bit?!® 
The truth is of course that not only Tindal but many others before 
him, orthodox divines as well as deists, had credited God with having 
done this very thing when they spoke of all men as being endowed 
with a uniform and equal light of nature. Their error, as Conybeare 
and others pointed out, consisted in using the terms ‘“‘reason”’ or “law 
of nature” to designate two things, very different in themselves but 
constantly confused in these writers: on the one hand, “that eternal, 
immutable, perfect Rule, which results from the Reason of Things, 
and is supposed to be independent of any Judgment Divine or Hu- 
man,’’* and, on the other, the ability of actual human beings to dis- 
cover through their ordinary mental faculties what this rule is. It is 
only this latter sense of the word, they argued, that is at all relevant 
to the point at issue. And when reason is so considered, it is found to 
be no “clear, unchanging, universal Light,’’ but merely a capacity for 
knowledge, capable of improvement to be sure, but always limited by 
the individual’s experience, opportunities, and application. Its dic- 
tates, therefore, must be different in different men: ‘‘as That only is to 
them a Law, which is by them discoverable, it follows, that this Law 
itself [the law of nature], as it regards different Men, must be various ;— 
by no means One and the Same to all..... "17 The general depend- 
ence of these writers upon post-Lockian developments in psychology 
for the conception of the reason which they opposed to the uniformi- 
tarianism of the deists is evident; it is particularly clear in a passage of 
William Law’s The case of reason (1731) which contains perhaps the 
most telling statement of the argument achieved by any of the group: 






































Nothing seems to be our own, but a bare capacity to be instructed, a nature 
fitted for any impressions; as capable of vice as virtue; as ready to be made a 
vicious animal, as a religious rational creature; as liable to be made a Hottentot, 
by being born among Hottentots, as to be a Christian, by being born among 


Christians. 













18 A defence of reveal'd religion against the exceptions of a late writer .... (London, 1732), 
pp. 394-95. Cf. Foster, The usefulness ... . of the Christian revelation, pp. 75-76. 

16 Atkey, The main argument, p. iv. 

17 Conybeare, A defence, p. 53. Cf. ibid., pp. 49, 65-66, 73, 146; Atkey, The main argu- 
ment, pp. 19 n., 20, 27; Balguy, A second letter, in A collection, pp. 283-84. 
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It is not my intention by this, to signify, that there is not a good and evil, 
right and wrong, founded in the nature of things; . . . . but only to shew, that 
we find out this right and wrong, .... not by any inward strength, or light, 
that our natural reason of itself affords, but by such external means, as people 
are taught articulate language, civility, politeness, or any other rules of civil 


[Therefore] he that affirms that mankind have had, at all times, and in all 
places of the world, the same sufficient, perfect light of nature, must affirm, 
that mankind have had, at all times and in all places of the world, the same 
perfect, unerring education 

For till it can be shewn, that men are not liable to a second nature from edu- 
cation, or that there is, or can be any nature without it; the state of nature 
must differ all over the world, and in every age of the world, just as the light, 
and advantages of education, have differed in the several parts, and ages of 
the world." 

From this the conclusion followed inevitably: if it is necessary to re- 
ject revealed religion because of its want of universality, then we must 
be prepared to give up natural religion as well. But why should we 
suppose that God is obliged to govern by such “levelling Rules” in the 
one case any more than in the other? And why should deists “make a 
violent Outcry against partial Revelations, as if God was on this Ac- 
count unmerciful and cruel; whilst they are silent about a no less partial 
Distribution of natural Powers and providential Blessings, wherein the 
divine Goodness and the Religion of Nature are equally concerned?’’!® 

To these arguments the adversaries of Tindal commonly added a 
third, likewise based upon the spectacle of diversity so obvious in the 
world. Granted that the religion possessed by men in the beginning 
was a true and perfect one, it does not at all follow, as Tindal had in- 
sisted, that this religion could not be added to or otherwise changed in 
the course of time. To reason thus is to have a wrong notion of what 
is implied by the doctrine of the immutability of God. It is true that 
God’s will always remains the same, but it is equally true that the na- 
ture of men does not; on the contrary, they are “constantly changing, 
in one respect or other, in their personal Natures or Circumstances” ;?° 
and it is only reasonable, therefore, to suppose that God, like a good 
legislator or a wise physician, would take account of these changes and 
vary his communications to men accordingly. The argument was de- 

8 The works of the Reverend William Law (Brockenhurst, 1892), II, 117-22. 


19 Denne, Want of universality, p. 23. 
20 Thomas Burnet, The argument set forth in alate book, entitled, Christianity as old as the 
creation, reviewed and confuted (London, 1730), p. 19. 
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veloped at length by Thomas Burnet in one of the earliest of the re- 


plies to Christianity as old as the creation: 

. ... Religion is a variable thing, and if it be considered only as a Means to 
an End, as ’tis evident you [i.e., Tindal] all along do consider it, as there may 
be different Means required to the same End, according to different Circum- 
stances, so the different Circumstances of Mankind may occasion different 
Religions. .... 

And therefore to talk as you do, but of one true Religion, which God de- 
signed for all the World from the Beginning, is to suppose that all the World 
must be always in the same Condition that Mankind were in at the Beginning. 

But this you see now they are not; and you cannot deny but a Difference in 
Circumstances may be a good Reason for different Dispensations; and if so, 
you must allow, that there may have been as many different Dispensations of 
Providence towards Mankind, even in the way of Revelation, as there have 
been different Reasons for them: And in this respect they may be said to be 
so many different Religions, and yet every one true in its Time and Place.”! 


Such, then, were the elements of the new religious apologetic, based 
in part on “optimism” and the emerging theory of association of ideas, 
which came into fashion in various influential Anglican circles during 
the early 1730’s as a result of the challenge thrown out to the orthodox 
world by Tindal. 

Now it was primarily as a contribution to this same apologetic that 
Law composed the lectures which he published in 1745 as Considera- 
tions on the state of the world with regard to religion. The problem which 
he sought to elucidate, thus belatedly, was the problem posed in 
Christianity as old as the creation: how to reconcile the late appearance 
and the evident want of universality of the Christian religion with the 
goodness of God and his impartial concern for all men.” And the gen- 
eral assumptions underlying his answer were precisely those which had 
been used in the discussions of the preceding decade: the necessity 
and desirability of inequality; the complete dependence of the reason 


21 Ibid., pp. 42-44. Cf. also Henry Stebbing, A discourse concerning the use and advan- 
tages of the Gospel revelation (London, 1730), pp. 27-29, 50-51; Foster, The usefulness .... 
of the Christian revelation, pp. 276-80; William Law, The case of reason, in Works, II, 95-96, 
98; Browne, A defence of the religion of nature, pp. 25-29. 

2 Cf. pp. 4—5: “If, say the present Unbelievers, God has made of one blood all Nations of 
men, and is no respecter of Persons; and if he designs this Revelation for all men, as he must, 
if it be of so great use and advantage to them;—Why then is it not actually communicated 
to all?—Why did he so long, why does he still wink at the Ignorance of so many Nations 
and leave them without any means of coming to the Knowledge of his Truth? Can a God 
of infinite power and wisdom be disappointed in his aim? Or will the common Father of 
mankind confine his greatest mercies to so few of his Children?’’ Tindal is quoted specifi- 
cally in a number of places. See esp., pp. 49-50 and 125. 
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upon experience; the primacy of human circumstances in determining 
the content of revelation. 

Various footnotes in Law’s book testify to his familiarity with the 
applications of these ideas in the principal earlier replies to Tindal.** 
But it must not be supposed that he intervened in the controversy 
without independent preparation of his own. In his preface he de- 
scribed the Considerations as being, in part at any rate, a continuation 
of the attempt ‘‘to clear up some of the chief Difficulties that occur in 
our Conceptions of the Deity and his Providence” which he had be- 
gun, in 1731, in his notes on Archbishop King’s Essay on the origin of 
evil; and it is certain that his labors in the translation and elucidation 
of that work played a decisive part in the genesis of his later book and 
in the determination of its point of view.*4 Thanks to them, he had 
acquired an intimacy with the principles of early eighteenth-century 
optimism and an expertness in handling the distinctive optimist dia- 
lectic which prepared him not merely to understand and accept the 
main contentions of the earlier critics of Tindal but to bring independ- 
ent support to the campaign. He was master of all the reasons that 
could be given by a most resourceful school of philosophers to justify 
the variety and inequality so evident in the world; he had drilled him- 
self in what he called, in one of his notes on King’s Essay, ‘‘the best 
and most convincing, if not the only proper Method of . . . . examin- 
ing the Works of God, so as to attain a due sense of, and regard for the 
Author of them’”’—the method that consisted in showing that not one 
of the apparent defects or inconveniences in our system “‘could possi- 
bly have been prevented without a greater.” Thanks to this same 
episode in his earlier career, moreover, he had been led to reflect seri- 
ously on the origin of men’s moral ideas, and as a result to espouse a 
psychological theory very different from that which he had previously 
held, but one excellently adapted to the anti-deistic purposes of his 
argument in the Considerations. His discipleship here was not to King 
but to the philosopher John Gay, whose ‘Preliminary dissertation 
concerning the fundamental principle of virtue or morality” he pre- 


23 He mentions in particular the contributions of Conybeare, Foster, Browne, Denne, 
and Butler. See pp. 9n., 158 n., 182, 235. 

24 The footnotes of the Considerations contain many references to King’s Essay and his 
own commentary thereon. See, e.g., pp. 12 n., 14n., 15n., 17 n., 206 n. 


25 An essay on the origin of evil (3d ed.; Cambridge, 1739), n. 41 (p. 224). 
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fixed to his translation of King’s work. What Gay had attempted to 
show, in brief, was that, though it is necessary in order to explain the 
principal actions of men “‘to suppose a Moral Sense (or what is signi- 
fy’d by that Name) and also publick A ffections,” this sense and these 
affections must not be looked upon as innate or as implanted in us, 
fully formed, by God, but rather as gradually acquired, by a mecha- 
nism of association, from our own observation or from imitation of 
others, and hence as necessarily differing in different persons.** This 
theory, apparently after some hesitation, Law accepted, and its in- 
fluence can be plainly seen in some of his later notes on the Essay.” 

It was natural, then, that in renewing in 1745 the old warfare against 
Tindal, Law should not have been content simply to rehearse what had 
been said on the subject by his predecessors of a dozen years before. 
At the outset, it is true, his strategy was patterned fairly closely after 
theirs, though not without some contributions of his own, mainly in 
the way of a more accentuated note of “optimism.”” Thus at the begin- 
ning of his first discourse he attempted to show, after Conybeare and 
others, that ‘‘a partial Communication of Christianity can be no par- 
ticular objection to its Divine Authority, since the Religion of Nature 
is on the same foot with it in this respect.” 

As the all-wise Creator of the Universe [he wrote] has been pleased to 
frame different Orders of intellectual Beings, so he has made a considerable 
difference among those of the same order. In Mankind the case is very evi- 
dent. We cannot but observe a vast disparity between both the Abilities and 
Advantages of some men and those of others; their Tempers of body and Powers 
of mind, and Circumstances in the world; their Education, Opportunities and 
Ways of Life; the Station they are in, or the Government they live under.— 
Now these are so many Talents which together make up our portion of Reason, 
and severally contribute to the forming our Understanding and improving 
our Nature. As these then are so very unequally distributed, ’tis plain that 
our Religious Notions, or our Law of Nature, must be very different and un- 
equal also.*8 


It follows from this, first, that to speak, as the deists do, of “one fizt, 
immutable and universal Law of Nature’”’ is to indulge in merely fanciful 
speculation,”® and, second, that it is clearly unreasonable to object to 


2 Tbid., p. lv. 


27 E.g., nn. 79 and 81 (ibid., pp. 444, 465). For an intimation that his conversion to 
Gay’s view came only after a part of his commentary had been completed, see the end of 
the long ‘“‘Remark”’ on n. 10 (ibid., pp. 88-89). 


28 Pp. 6-7. 20 P. 7. 
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Christianity for having been communicated to mankind in the same 
manner as all the gifts of nature are conveyed. The life of reason is no 
more exempt from diversity, inequality, partiality than revealed re- 
ligion itself; and this, Law added, applying to his own purpose a con- 
soling thought of King’s,*° is precisely as it should be! For what incon- 
veniences, far worse than any we now know, would beset us if all men, 
as the deists pretend is the case, ‘“‘had naturally the self-same sense and 
relish of things.” To preserve society among such weak and fallible 
creatures as we are, government is necessary, and government implies 
different stations and classes, as these in turn call for different abilities 
and qualifications. If all therefore were equal in reason, how hard 
would be the task of the governors, how tormenting the lot of the 
governed! ‘In short, how much more wise and beneficial is the present 
Constitution of things!’”’*! 

All this, however, was merely preliminary; and the argument to the 
elaboration of which Law devoted the major part of the Considerations 
was one which had been almost completely neglected by the adversaries 
of Tindal in the preceding decade. The issue here was not simply the 
manner in which God may make revelations to men but also the time 
at which we may expect them to be made. “If the common Father of 
Mankind be infinite in Goodness, and the Christian Scheme be the 
only acceptable way of worshipping him and absolutely necessary to 
our Salvation, Why was it not communicated to the World much 

Nay, ‘if God always acts for the good of his Creatures, 
what reason can be assigned why he should not from the beginning have 
discovered such things as make for their good, but defer the doing of it 
till the time of Tiberius?’ ”’** What lay behind the objection he thus 
paraphrased from Tindal was, Law clearly perceived, a peculiar as- 
sumption regarding the psychology of religious knowledge—the as- 
sumption that those truths at least which are essential to men’s happi- 
ness here and hereafter could have been—nay, if God is good, must 
have been—acquired by the human race all at once, completely, at the 
beginning of its career. It was obviously necessary, if the difficulty 
presented by the late coming of Christianity was to be cleared up, to 
supplant this primitivistic theory of the history of religious ideas by a 
theory that took a more positive and favorable account of the factors 
of time and change. 

30 Essay, n. K (pp. 155-57). 31 Pp. 10-12. 32 Pp. 49-50. Cf. above, p. 351. 
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The germ of such a theory would seem to have been present in 
Law’s mind since at least the period of his earlier reflections on the 
problem of evil. Nowhere in his elaborate commentary on King, to be 
sure, had he stated with definiteness a belief in “the continual Im- 
provement of the World in general,’ and the idea of course formed no 
part of the system of metaphysics which he was attempting to explain. 
Yet in three different notes he had ventured suggestions which, had 
there been occasion to develop them farther, might have led him at 
this time to the progressivism he afterward expounded in the Con- 
siderations. In one of these, after postulating that the sole aim of God 
in creating the universe “‘was to impart Felicity to other Beings,” he 
went on to inquire in what manner this aim might best be carried out: 

As to this, it is queried . . . . whether God may be supposed to have placed 

any Order of Beings in such a fix’d unalterable condition as not to admit of 
advancement: to have made any Creatures as perfect at first as the Nature of 
a created Being is capable of... .. 
This is, he admitted, a question not easily to be determined. Those 
who answer it affirmatively ‘argue from our notion of infinite or abso- 
lute Goodness, which must excite the Deity always to communicate all 
manner of Happiness in the very highest Degree, for the same reason 
that it prompts him to communicate it ever in any degree.” But this 
solution, the similarity of which to the views of Tindal and other 
deists is unmistakable, is not the only one possible. 

Those that hold the contrary Opinion distinguish between Happiness and 
Perfection, and think that these do not either necessarily imply, or inseparably 
attend each other. They deny therefore the consequence of the former Argu- 
ment, and assign this Reason for it, viz. because a Being produced in the high- 
est degree of natural Perfection which a Creature is capable of, and still con- 
tinuing in the same, will not receive as much Happiness in the main, as others 
that were placed in a much inferior State at the first. 


Of these two solutions of the problem Law was inclined to give his ad- 
herence to the second: 

From these Considerations ....it may perhaps seem probable that in 
us, and all Beings of the like nature, changes from worse to better must be 
attended even with greater degrees of Pleasure than a settled permanence in 
any the highest State conceivable of Glory or Perfection, and consequently 
become necessary to the completion of all finite Happiness.** 


33 An essay on the origin of evil, n. 19 (pp. 121-24). 
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The other two notes concerned the question whether God could not 
have made men’s moral nature perfect in this life instead of requiring 
them to pass through a period of tribulation and trial preparatory to 
the happiness of the next. Law’s answer was grounded mainly on the 
psychology expounded by Gay: 

Man... . is a very imperfect compound Being, who, by the constitution 
of his Nature, seems incapable of being made truly wise and virtuous, or 
which is the same thing, morally happy on a sudden, he must therefore re- 
ceive Improvement gradually, and as he is to compleat his good Habits by a 
Series of virtuous Acts, so it seems proper for him to be train’d up by various 
Dispensations, and a Series of Events adapted to the several Faculties of his 
Body and Mind, the various constituent Parts of his Nature, and different 
Sources of his Happiness 

What happened between 1731 and 1745 to impel him to expand 
these early hints of a law of improvement in human things into a fully 
developed theory of progressive religious and moral evolution is not 
clear. It is possible that he was led to see the advantages of such a 
doctrine for the refutation of deism by the natural logic of his reflec- 
tion on the issues raised by Tindal. It is more likely, however, that the 
stimulus came from one or both of the books in which, up to this time, 
the conception of progress in religion had been elaborated most fully. 
At all events, before he published the first edition of the Considerations 
he had read with evident care both Edwards’ Compleat history and 
Worthington’s Essay and had extracted from them materials for many 
of the learned notes with which he adorned his own text.* 

In restating the theory of religious progress as part of his reply to 
Tindal, Law both broadened its scope and gave it a more elaborately 
reasoned philosophical justification. His starting-point was the doc- 
trine of association of ideas which he had learned from Gay. There are 
in men, he pointed out in a lengthy summary of this doctrine in his 
first discourse, ‘‘no properly innate Notions or implanted Instincts, no 
truly natural Appetite or Affection to sway or byass them.”” We come 
into the world endowed merely with a greater or less susceptibility to 


34 Jbid., n. 81 (p. 465). Cf. also n. 79 (p. 444), and see below, n. 39. 

35 See, for Edwards, the notes to pp. 50, 121, 181, 225; for Worthington, those to 
pp. 50, 181, 187, 206, 207, 209, 221, 223, 232, 235, 244, etc. As one of the mottoes for his 
second discourse he chose the following from Vincent of Lerins’ Commonitorium, cap. xxviii: 
“Crescat igitur oportet, et multum vehementerque proficiat, tam singulorum quam omni- 
um, tam unius hominis quam totius ecclesis, etatum ac seculorum gradibus, intelligentia, 
scientia, sapientia.”’ 
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pleasure or pain; everything else that finds a place in our minds and 
determines what we do or are is built up, by a process which is largely 
but not altogether mechanical, from the particular associations “which 
we form ourselves or learn of others, as these grow gradually and even 
mechanically from the Circumstances we are in, or from those Objects 
that more immediately surround and strike us.’”’ Growth and develop- 
ment are therefore necessary characteristics of our mental life: “we 
have at first only such Thoughts and Inclinations instilled into our 
Minds as are agreeable to, and for the most part do in fact arise from 
our Place and Circumstances in the World, and afterwards find room 
enough to refine, improve and enlarge our faculties,’ and to engage in 
a perpetual, though amicable, struggle with others to advance our 
lot.** The optimist in Law could not refrain from exclaiming with de- 
light at the evident superiority of this view of human nature over the 
conception of a “fixed unimprovable State of natural Good,’’*? which 
he attributed to the deists. Only on the plan he had outlined could 
there be such a thing as emulation, so necessary to the welfare of soci- 
ety as a whole; only on this plan could there be any place in life for 
hope or fear, reward or punishment, the only effective means of gov- 
erning human beings and of preserving moral good. 

This Plan of Human Nature, which derives every thing from so few Prin- 
ciples, and yet makes room for that endless Variety conspicuous in it, might, I 
am sensible, be set in a good light and shewn to be free from some of the 
greatest Difficulties that must clog all others. In this view a just Uniformity 
is, by the Deity so far as he acts, always, and might be by us, preserved among 
all its constituent parts; our Talents suited to our Capacity of using them; our 
Sphere enlarged as that increases and regularly keeping pace with our Im- 
provements; each Dispensation put upon a reasonable foot, and all Discoveries 
made in due proportion to our Qualifications for judging of them, and our 
Dispositions to apply them. Whereas the contrary Scheme of bringing all 
things to an original, equal and immediate Intuition, or of fixing every man to 
certain Impulses or Instincts, independent on his Station and Endeavours and 
intirely unimprovable by them; this must be quite arbitrary, and in a great 
measure useless, and attended with all the inconsistencies and inconveniences 


already mentioned.** 
Fortified by this conception of individual psychology,*® Law set 
himself to show that human knowledge of whatever sort, and neces- 


36 Pp. 12-14. 377 P.17n. 38 Pp. 16-17 n. 

3® The inference from individuals to the race in general is made explicitly in a note which 
Law added in the 6th ed. of the Considerations (Cambridge, 1774), p. 44: ‘‘The same way 
of reasoning which is used to prove that each individual attains to a greater sum of happi- 
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sarily therefore religious and moral knowledge, must have been, ought 
to have been, and in fact had been acquired historically in a progres- 
sive way. ‘Mankind are not, nor ever have been,” he wrote, “capable 
of entering into the Depths of Knowledge at once, of receiving a whole 
System of Natural or Moral Truths together; but must be let into 
them by degrees, and have them communicated by little and little, as 
they are able to bear it.’’ It was natural that, as here, his character- 
istic emphasis should be on the negative aspect of his idea: the im- 
possibility, in spite of the deists, that mankind can ever know any- 
thing except by a gradual process of acquisition, of which time is of the 
as the same passage shows—to insist 





essence. But he did not neglect 
upon its positive and melioristic implications as well: “every one,” 
he declared, ‘‘that looks into the History of the World must observe 
that the Minds of Men have all along been gradually opened by a Train 
of Events still improving upon and adding light to each other, as that 
of each individual is, by proceeding from the first Elements and Seeds 
of Science to more enlarged views and a still higher growth.’’*® 

That this had been the case with natural philosophy and the arts 
and conveniences of civilized life was of course notorious. All the arts 
and sciences have undoubtedly arisen in the world from crude and low 
beginnings ;*! they have advanced by slow steps, and not necessarily at 
the same pace in different countries or periods; but on the whole, he 
thought, “they are and always have been in the main progressive.’’” 
In no previous age have there been more striking evidences of im- 
provement than in the present: to the illustrations given by Worth- 
ington he would add that “the Avenues to Learning of all kinds have 
been plan’d out and open’d by Ld. Bacon, the Nature and most inti- 
mate Recesses of the Human Mind unfolded and explain’d by Locke, 
the Frame and Constitution of the Universe by Newton ....in a 
more perfect Manner than ever was done or attempted since the 
Foundation of the World.’’** In this gradual forward movement ad- 


ness upon the whole from low beginnings, from successive alterations, and gradual ad- 
vances in his several states; than if he had set out at first and continued always fixed even 
in what is deemed the highest; viz. from the very nature of intellectual happiness, which 
is chiefly relative, consisting in the reflection on man’s present situation compared with that 
wherein he once was; or sees others round him now to be: The same argument may be 
applied with equal propriety to nations and communities, as being composed of individuals, 
all in like circumstances, and therefore under the like wise dispensations of Providence 
See note 19 to ABp. King. Orig. of Evil..... "* Cf. above, pp. 360-61. 


40P, 51. 41 Pp. 50-52, 214-15. 42 P, 220. Cf. also pp. 209, 210. 43 P, 232 n. 
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vances in one branch of learning have usually, thanks to the close con- 
nection between all the sciences, stimulated parallel advances in other 
fields;*4 and, more than this, the effects of progress in the arts have 
been felt throughout the whole range of social life in improved stand- 
ards of health, increased population, more comfortable ways of living, 
better governments, and even superior varieties of amusement. The 
point, however, was too obvious, by 1745, to need extended proof, and 
Law contented himself with a brief summary treatment of it, adding 
in his notes references to what had been said on the topic by Worthing- 
ton and Edwards and by the principal modernist writers of the pre- 
ceding century.“ 

It was more important to persuade his readers that the principle of 
progress had also been operative—and necessarily so—in the domain 
of “natural religion’”’; that the body of ideas about God and moral 
duty originating in man’s unaided reason had, like his scientific 
knowledge, been acquired by him, not all at once, but little by little 
and more and more fully as time went on. The reasoning by which he 
sought to establish this conclusion was largely of an a priori sort. 
Since all our conceptions of things are derived by association from our 
experience, it is impossible that men at any particular time should 
have ideas about religious matters that are not “proportionable” to 
their ways of living and their knowledge and understanding of na- 
ture.‘? It follows therefore that the religious notions of the first in- 
habitants of the earth must have been as simple as their lives and as 
naive as their conceptions of the world about them; had it not been so, 
“perpetual Disappointment, Misery and Confusion” would have en- 
sued.** It follows also that as their experience enlarged in the course 
of time, their “natural religion” to the same extent tended to improve. 
“Each new degree of Knowledge in each part of Nature was a new 
opening of the Human Mind, still more and more displaying the Di- 
vine Wisdom and Goodness in the original Constitution of things and 
Construction of Animals, as well as in the constant regular Preserva- 
tion of each Species of them. ... . ”49 Thus throughout history the 

« Pp. 223-24. «5 Pp. 220-22. 

46 Among these he mentions Hakewill (pp. 201, 205, 206), Glanvill (p. 225 n.), Sprat 
(pp. 215 n., 225n.), Perrault (p. 225n.), Wotton (pp. 211 n., 217n., 225n.), and Sir 


Thomas Pope Blount (pp. 217 n., 225 n.). 
7P.9. 4s P, 225. # P, 228. 
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ideas which men have formed by themselves, apart from revelation, 
concerning the nature of God and the ways in which their own ultimate 
happiness is to be secured have always been relative to, and have 
“held pace in general” with, all their other knowledge.*® That is why, 
Law thinks, we may expect still further improvements in “natural re- 
ligion’’ as a result of the progress in scientific learning that has taken 
place in modern times: 


The more we still know of human Nature and become better vers’d in the 
Art of Living, (and who doubts but we do so daily?) the more enlarg’d and 
adequate Notions must we have of natural Religion . . . . : the more acquaint- 
ed we are with the faculties of our own Soul, the better qualified must we be to 
regulate and improve them, to direct the reasoning Power, assist the Memory, 
refine the Imagination; in each of which Points very considerable Discoveries 
have been made of late. .... 

The more we know of the World, the more we view its Order, Beauty, 
Symmetry; the uniform Laws which it is govern’d by, the just arrangement 
and mutual subserviency of all its Parts, (and I need not observe how much 
this kind of Learning has of late encreas’d) the more we see the Glory, and 
Perfection of its Architect, and are more fully satisfied that he design’d its 
several Inhabitants for Happiness in general... .. a 


There were, then, abundant reasons, Law thought, for concluding 
that all the knowledge human beings obtain by their own efforts, 
whether natural or moral, is and must be obtained progressively, and 
that such a method is of all others “most agreeable to Wisdom and 
Goodness, and consequently most worthy of God.” But if this is so— 
the inference seemed to him inescapable—there is surely no need to be 
troubled by the scruples of Tindal and the other deists regarding the 
way in which revealed religion, and Christianity in particular, has been 
communicated to the world. 

For it is only reasonable to think that the procedure which seemed 
good to the Creator in the one case should also have been employed 
by him in the other. That is to say, we should expect, in the first place, 
that God having once made a supernatural communication of his will 
to men, would then have committed its fortunes to their care, to be 
propagated, preserved, and interpreted by purely human means. It is 
true he might have done otherwise—he might have imposed his mes- 
sage upon each individual by direct inspiration; but such a course, 


60 P, 225. 51 Pp. 233-34. 82 Pp. 17-18. 
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Law reminds us, would have entailed “perpetual Enthusiasm or Im- 
posture,” worse inconveniences by far than any attending the other 
method.** Accordingly we must be prepared to find that any revela- 
tion given to men presently comes to partake of “the taste and temper 
of the Times through which it passes’ and is disseminated “in the 
same gradual, partial manner as all other parts of Science, and Human 
Acquisitions and Improvements are.”** And we should expect, in the 
second place, that God would be guided in his decision what to reveal 
at any time by a consideration of this fact, and that he would therefore 
adapt the nature and content of his messages to the abilities of his 
creatures to understand and apply them, reserving for a later and more 
enlightened period his more exalted communications. In short, we 
should expect to discover, to quote Law’s summing-up, that God “has 
all along acted equally for the good of Mankind in Matters of Religion, 
though in very different manners according to their different Cireum- 
stances and Capacities; that his several Dispensations have been 
gradually open’d so as regularly to rise out of and improve upon each 
other; and that the State of Knowledge and Perfection in the World 
has hitherto been perpetually increasing.”’® 

In order to show that there has actually been such a close harmony 
and synchronism between the progress of revelation and that of other 
forms of knowledge, Law passed in review, very much as Edwards and 
Worthington had done, the principal episodes in the religious history of 
mankind as conceived by orthodox Protestants in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the beginning, he pointed out, God was obliged to manifest 
himself directly to men’s senses and to do this often since the world in 
its infancy before the Flood stood in special need of his guidance and 
protection. It was a simple world, whose inhabitants were as yet in- 
capable of a purely spiritual or rational worship. 


They could have no very perfect Notions of his [God’s] Nature and Provi- 
dence; nor had they much leisure for Speculation and Refinement in these 
Subjects. They were all Tillers of the Ground or Keepers of Cattle; employed 
sufficiently in cultivating and replenishing this new World, and through the 
Curse brought on it by their forefather forced with him to eat their bread in 


53 P. 34. Cf. pp. 19 ff. 54 P. 53. 
55 Pp. 164-65. For other equally striking statements of the same idea see pp. 32-33, 
54, 87-88, 125-26. 
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the sweat of their brow. We may suppose the generality of them to have been 
no better than Anthropomorphites in their Conceptions of the Divine Being, as 
many were found to be long after them in much more knowing Times. .. . . & 


Impossible to conceive that human beings in the cultural state of these 
would have been able to understand and assimilate so lofty a religion 
as the Christian. Indeed, as Law remarked in another connection, “‘it 
appears that ignorant, uncivilized, slavish and brutish Nations, are as 
uncapable of duly receiving such an Institution, as they are of all those 
other Sciences, Arts, Improvements which polish and adorn the rest 
of Mankind, and make Life a Blessing.”” And he added: ‘‘Without 
some tolerable degree of Learning and Civility men don’t seem quali- 
fied to reap the Benefits of the Christian Institution, and together with 
these they generally do receive it, the same human means serving to 
improve their Notions in Religion, which help to enlarge their Knowl- 
edge in all other Subjects 57 Under no circumstances, then, 
could Christianity have been “‘as old as the creation’’; it arose only 
when men’s minds were ready for it and the need for it was felt ;** and 
understanding of its teachings and the application of them to life have 
progressed during the centuries since its foundation in similarly close 
dependence upon the general state of enlightenment at different 
times.®® Because of this fact, Law was able to look forward confidently 
to continued improvement in the future: 

That perfect Analogy between Religion and the common course of Nature, 
which has been so beautifully display’d by a late excellent Writer [Joseph 
Butler] holds no less true I believe in this respect, and that as all Arts and 
Sciences, every improvement in natural and civil Life are still drawing nearer 
to perfection, as we become daily better acquainted with the System of the 
World, as well as that of the Universe, with the nature of the Heavens and 
Earth, with that of our own Body and Mind; in short, as every branch of 
knowledge has been all along enlarging and improving itself, and every suc- 
cessive Age not only enjoys the Discoveries of the foregoing, but adds still 
greater and more valuable ones of its own; so it is probable that the Knowl- 
edge of Religion alone is not at a stand; but on the contrary, that as we con- 
tinually advance in the study of Gop’s Works, so we shall come to a propor- 
tionably better understanding of his Word: As by all these means Human 
Reason is still growing more perfect, so by the same means Divine Revela- 
tion will gradually clear up, and Christianity itself draw nearer to its fulness. 

56 Pp. 65-66. Cf. pp. 225-27. 57 P. 35. 58 See pp. 126-42. 


5° See pp. 165, 182-86, 238—44. 60 Pp. 182-84. Cf. pp. 184-91, 235, 237, 247. 
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In his desire to provide a more satisfactory answer to the challenge 
of Tindal than had yet been given, Law was thus led to formulate a 
theory of the progressive religious and moral education of the human 
race that was strikingly similar in at least its major features to the 
theory propounded over a generation later in Lessing’s Die Erziehung 
des Menschengeschlechts. It is true that his interpretation of the idea 
stopped short in some important ways—it could hardly have been 
otherwise—of perfect logical completeness. Unlike Lessing, he could 
conceive of no further revelations to come in the future; Christianity, 
however much understanding of it might improve, is in itself final. 
Moreover, though it was clear to him that God feels a positive pleasure 
in contemplating ‘‘that diversity of Beings’ which he had created, it 
was not so evident that the Deity “takes equal delight in the various 
kinds of Worship which come to be established in the World.”’ These 
might indeed be a necessary consequence, so long as the present laws 
of nature are operative, of the natural and moral inequalities incident 
to the chain of being—and that this must be the case Law of course 
had no doubt. But in matters of religious truth God has, he thought, 
“plainly discovered one most perfect Standard and requires all to ap- 
proach as near it as they can; and may be said to approve every ap- 
proach to it, and prefer that to its opposite.” The progress in religion 
which he had in mind, therefore, did not consist in discovering new 
points or in “improving upon the original Revelation itself in any 
thing essential to the general Doctrine of Salvation.” It consisted 
merely—he was speaking now specifically of Christianity—in “a more 
perfect comprehension of what was formerly deliver’d; a view of the 
extent and excellence of this great Mystery conceal’d from former 
Ages.”’® 

Nevertheless, as he expounded his view of religious history in the 
Considerations, what was uppermost in his mind was not this absolu- 
tist strain, which emerged after all in only a few scattered passages, 
but rather the exactly opposite sort of thing—the necessity and the 
advantage, in a world formed like ours, of perpetual improvement and 
change. And although, in developing this his characteristic idea, it is 
fairly clear that he owed much to the earlier expositions of the same 
doctrine by Worthington and Edwards, still he managed, in several 


& Pp. 40-41. 62 Pp. 249-50. 
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ways, to enlarge its content and to make its implications plainer than 
they had been before. Thus more fully than either of these predeces- 
sors he presented the phenomenon of progress in religion as something 
that could be explained in terms of human nature itself. The formula 
he used was not his own—he found it ready-made in the principle of 
association as formulated by Gay. But he had the merit of being per- 
haps the first writer in the eighteenth century who applied this new 
theory of the mind in any thoroughgoing way to the interpretation of - 
human history; and over twenty years more were to elapse before he 
had, in Joseph Priestley, a successor who understood its significance as 
completely as he. Again, as a result largely of this same preoccupation 
with psychology, he succeeded in integrating the evolution of religious 
ideas.more thoroughly than had been done before into a comprehen- 
sive scheme of history in which, because of the necessary interconnect- 
edness of all forms of knowledge, progress became a general law of hu- 
man life. ‘“‘The following Discourses,”’ he announced in his Preface, 
“are part of a much larger Design, tending to shew that Arts and Sci- 
ences, Natural and Revealed Religion, have upon the whole always 
been progressive, from the Creation of the World to the present Time; 
as also that they have been suited to each other, as well as to the Cir- 
cumstances of Mankind, during each Period of this their Progression.”’ 
Law published no more instalments of this projected larger work; but 
even in the Considerations he had gone farther than most earlier writ- 
ers, at least in England, toward envisaging the whole course of the 
world as moving gradually but steadily from lesser to greater things. 
And finally, as befitted a disciple of the optimist King, he set forth his 
doctrine of “the continual Improvement of the World in general”’ 
with a consistent awareness of some of its more revolutionary implica- 
tions for which there were few precedents among the theorists of prog- 
ress before his time. He had completely emancipated himself, for ex- 
ample, from the old illusions about the superiority of the simple to the 
complex; not once did he lapse, as Edwards had done, into primitivis- 
tic eulogies of early men; in several passages, on the contrary, he ex- 
plicitly affirmed his disbelief in any such notions. Those who write of 
the religion which prevailed in the “Infancy of the World,” he re- 
marked in one place, commonly err “‘by setting out wrong, and sup- 
posing the first Man to have been at once superior to all his Posterity 
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both in natural Abilities and actual Knowledge, because more inno- 
cent than they; and imagining the primitive Religion more perfect, be- 
cause it was more naked, plain and simple than that in after times.’ 
Plain and simple it no doubt was; but that had ceased to be a merit in 
the eyes of Law. ‘‘When the Notions of Mankind grew more complex,” 
he observed in another passage, “Religion by degrees became so 
too”’ ;*4 and the suggestion is clear that he regarded this change as a 
sign of improvement in both. Nor was he any less explicit on another 
point, which was perhaps of all the implications of the idea of progress 
the one hardest for the eighteenth century to assimilate. If religion, he 
wrote, “has hitherto been really progressive, we find good reason to 
expect the same still farther.” And that means, he went on, that it is 
absurd to try to fix it within limits determined by what it has been in 
any preceding stage of its evolution. “Instead of looking back and 
labouring to confine it to the model of past Times, we learn rather 
with the great Apostle, to forget those things which are behind, reaching 
forward unto those things that are before, and pressing toward the 
Mark.”’® In short, he had committed himself, with unusual frankness 
and consistency, to a view of man’s career in the world which, in sharp 
opposition not merely to deism but to what had been for the past cen- 
tury or more and to a large extent still was the reigning philosophy, 
found a positive value in diversity, relativity, and temporal change. 


V. RESULTS 

The decades immediately following 1745 saw the appearance in 
Great Britain of a considerable number of writings in which the idea 
of progress was a more or less dominant theme,' and in not a few of 
these the form which the doctrine took was clearly determined— 
thanks in part to the direct influence of the Considerations—by mo- 
tives and presuppositions identical, in large measure at least, with 
those which had shaped the thinking of Edwards, Worthington, and 
Law. 

63 P. 72. #4 P. 227. 6s Pp. 247-48. 

1 See Delvaille, Essai sur l'histoire de l'idée de progrés, pp. 442-545; Bury, The idea of 
progress (New York, 1932), pp. 217-24; A. O. Lovejoy, ‘‘Monboddo and Rousseau,”’ 
Modern philology, XXX (1933), 275-96. A detailed treatment of various aspects of Eng- 


lish progressivism during this period is contained in Miss Lois Whitney's forthcoming 
monograph, Primitivism and the idea of progress in English popular thought of the later 
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Thus as early as 1746 some of Law’s arguments respecting the pro- 
gressive order of the Old Testament dispensations were incorporated, 
though not without various qualifying remarks, in the second volume 
of the Rev. Henry Winder’s A critical and chronological history of the 
rise, progress, declension, and revival of knowledge, chiefly religious.? 

His influence was also apparent, though the stimulus came rather 
from his notes on King than from the Considerations, in an anonymous 
tract which appeared at Lincoln in 1747 under the title of An enquiry 
into the origin of the human appetites and affections.* After developing 
at some length the details of the theory of association, the author con- 
cluded with the following “‘optimistic”’ reflections on the possibility of 
human improvement: 


The reader [he wrote] will probably be before hand with me in closing this 
section with reflections on the excellency of the present frame of things, by 
which man (provided he makes a right use of them) is so effectually provided 
with all necessary means of living comfortably here, and happy hereafter; 
that there is no station he is brought into, either in the common course of 
things, or by some event arising out of an unexpected concurrence of causes, 
but what, in time and by degrees, he can qualify himself for; his talents and 
means of acting ever rising and advancing themselves as his circumstances 
improve, and holding proportion with them. So true it is, that as our sphere 
of life is enlarged, our capacities of filling it enlarges [sic] itself likewise. Whe 
doth not see that this description of the human mind is more worthy the Di- 
vine Architect, as it is every way better fitted for man, than that which 
supposes him to have certain implanted appetites, necessarily determining 
him to such and such actions, very unsuitable, probably, in some cases, to 
one in his situation! Because in this view of human nature, whatever condi- 
tion such a one can be supposed placed in, it will ever be in his power to form 
associations and acquire habits proper for this condition. ... . And how emi- 
nently do the marks of Wisdom and goodness shine forth in such a constitu- 
tion!4 


Two years later was published David Hartley’s Observations on 
man, and here too, in a number of scattered passages, the possibility 
of the spiritual progress of the human race was made to seem a neces- 


2 See esp. pp. 319, 334, 335, 336, 337. Law appears among the subscribers to this vol- 
ume (cf. p. xvi); he had referred to Vol. I of Winder’s work (1745) in several of his notes to 
the Considerations (e.g., pp. 227, 228). 

3 Reprinted in Metaphysical tracts by English philosophers of the eighteenth century, ed. 
Samuel Parr (London, 1837). For references to King’s Essay and Law’s commentary 
thereon, see pp. 75-76, 135, 162. No mention is made of the Considerations. 

4 Metaphysical tracts, pp. 130-31. Cf. above, pp. 361-62. 
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sary consequence of the law of association of ideas.> As in the indi- 
vidual, so in the race, Hartley intimated, the higher affections grow 
out of and depend upon the lower, and so it is only natural to expect 
that the first state of mankind should have been, morally and spiritu- 
ally, an imperfect one: 

The perfection of virtue being of an ever-growing infinite nature, it is rea- 
sonable to expect, that mankind in its infant state, soon after the flood, and 
so onwards for some time, should be more imperfect, and have less of the 
pure and sublime precepts concerning indifference to this world, and all pres- 
ent things, universal unlimited charity, mortification, abstinence, chastity, 
&c. delivered to them, than we christians have, and less expected from them.® 


And again: 

We christians who live in the more adult ages of mankind, have stricter 

precepts, and are obliged to higher degrees of spirituality, as we approach 
nearer to the spiritual kingdom of Christ; and yet some permissions are suit- 
able to our state. No wonder then, that larger permissions were requisite in 
the gross, corporeal, infant state of mankind, considered as one individual 
tending ever from carnality to spirituality, in a manner analogous to that of 
each person.’ 
Like the other theorists of this school, Hartley was convinced that the 
arts and sciences not only improve in themselves but by their improve- 
ment facilitate a general progress in religious and moral understand- 
ing; thus when speaking of the historical evidence for the truth of the 
Bible, he pointed out that ‘“‘many new evidences and coincidences have 
been discovered in favour of the Jewish and Christian histories, since 
the three great concurring events of printing, the reformation of re- 
ligion in these western parts, and the restoration of letters.’”’® And he 
followed Law (whom he specifically mentions) and the others in build- 
ing on the conception of progress a defense of revealed religion against 
the attacks of deists: 

Having shewn that a gradual and partial promulgation is not inconsistent 
with the supposition of a true revelation, we may farther affirm, that the par- 


ticular time and manner, in which the several Patriarchal, Judaical, and 
Christian revelations have been published to the world, are even arguments in 


5 On Hartley's progressivism see Delvaille, pp. 445-55. The origins of his doctrine of 
association, and especially his original indebtedness to Gay, are discussed by Benjamin 
Rand in the Psychological review, XXX (1923), 306-20. 

6 Observations on man, his frame, his duty, and his expectations (4th ed.; London, 1801), 
II, 171-72. 

7 Ibid., p. 234. 8 Ibid., pp. 149-50. 
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their favour. This subject has been well handled by various learned men, par- 
ticularly by Mr. Arch. Law, in his considerations on the state of the world, 
&c. These gentlemen have shewn, that, ceteris manentibus, which is in these 
things always to be previously allowed, the dispensations recorded in the 
scriptures have been, as far as we can judge, perfectly suited to the states of 
the world at the times when these dispensations were made respectively, 7.e. 
to the improvement of mankind in knowledge speculative and practical, to 
their wants, and to their ability to profit in moral accomplishments. ... . 


A decade later, in 1759, the theme of the close dependence of moral 
and religious improvement upon improvement in man’s knowledge of 
nature was again developed, in a manner more than slightly reminis- 
cent of Law, in James Tunstall’s Academica; Part the first, containing 
several discourses on the certainty, distinction, and connection of natural 
and revealed religion: 


Since things really differ in themselves, in our use of them, and in our con- 
duct about them; the more we know them, the more we may improve both 
our virtue and our power of converting them to the real advantage both of 
ourselves and others: and since our own actions, and especially our moral 
habits, have so mighty an influence to perfect or to debase us; the more we 
know ourselves and the wonderful ceconomy of our moral frame, the better 
we shall be enabled to adjust that happy temperament, to maintain that regu- 
lar subordination of our faculties, appetites, and affections, in which so great 
a part of our virtue and our happiness consists. Every advance therefore in 
the observation of nature, carries with it a proportionable improvement of 
the moral science. And not only the bounds of this science are exiconded, as 
we enlarge our prospect of the disposition and events of things; but the cer- 
tainty of it is most satisfactorily evinced, when we discern an uniform and 
established analogy between their natural constitution, which our senses 
perceive, and that moral constitution, which religion supposes.!° 


In the same year, in the Conjectures on original composition, Ed- 
ward Young eloquently invoked the theory of progress in order to en- 
courage his contemporaries to abandon imitation and strike out new 
paths in literature, and in doing so he too revealed unmistakably his 
kinship with writers like Edwards, Worthington, and Law. Why 
should we not expect the future, he asked, to witness triumphs in 
belles-lettres superior even to those of antiquity? 


* Ibid., pp. 186-87. Law returned Hartley's compliment by quoting several passages 
from the Observations in notes added to his book after 1749. See Considerations on the 
theory of religion (5th ed.; Cambridge, 1765), pp. 229 n., 235 n., 237 n. 

10 Quoted by Law, Considerations (Sth ed.), p. 230 n. 
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For, consider, since an impartial Providence scatters talents indifferently, 
as thro’ all orders of persons, so thro’ all periods of time; since, a marvelous 
light, unenjoy’d of old, is pour’d on us by revelation, with larger prospects 
extending our Understanding, with brighter objects enriching our Imagina- 
tion, with an inestimable prize setting our Passions on fire, thus strengthening 
every power that enables composition to shine; since, there has been no fall 
in man on this side Adam, who left no works, and the works of all other an- 
tients are our auxiliars against themselves . . . . ; since, this world is a school, 
as well for intellectual, as moral, advance; and the longer human nature is at 
school, the better scholar it should be; since, as the moral world expects its 
glorious Milennium, the world intellectual may hope, by the rules of analogy, 
for some superior degrees of excellence to crown her latter scenes; nor may 
it only hope, but must enjoy them too; for Tully, Quintillian, and all true 
critics allow, that virtue assists Genius, and that the writer will be more able, 
when better is the man—All these particulars, I say, consider’d, why should it 
seem altogether impossible, that heaven’s latest editions of the human mind 
may be the most correct, and fair... . ? 


This will, no doubt, he went on, be thought a mere rant; but it must be 
remembered that “knowledge physical, mathematical, moral, and di- 
vine, increases; all arts and sciences are making considerable advance; 
with them, all the accommodations, ornaments, delights, and glories 
of human life; and these are new food to the Genius of a polite writer; 
these are as the root, and composition, as the flower; and as the root 
spreads, and thrives, shall the flower fail?’ Progress for Young, it is 
clear, was no longer, as it had largely been for the seventeenth-century 
modernists with whom he had so much in common, an attribute mere- 
ly of natural philosophy and the mechanic arts; whatever may have 
been the influences to which he responded, he held precisely that con- 
ception of the general improvement of human knowledge, moral and 
divine as well as physical and mathematical, which was one of the 
chief contributions of the movement we have been tracing." 

The same thesis of the continual progress of the world in general was 
expounded at much greater length in 1760 and 1761 in the three parts 

1 (1st ed.; London, 1759), pp. 72-74. 12 Ibid., pp. 74-75. 

13 It is noteworthy also that he based his attack on imitation in an earlier passage of 
the Conjectures on essentially the same assumption of the ‘‘naturalness’’ and hence de- 
sirability of diversity as had served Law. Cf. ibid., p. 42: “. ... by a spirit of Imitation 
we counteract Nature, and thwart her design. She brings us into the world all Originals: 
No two faces, no two minds, are just alike; but all bear Nature’s evident mark of Separa- 
tion on them. Born Originals, how comes it to pass that we die Copies? That medling 


Ape Imitation . . . . snatches the Pen, and blots out nature's mark of Separation, cancels 
her kind intention, destroys all mental Individuality. .... 
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of A new estimate of manners and principles: being a comparison be- 
tween ancient and modern times, in the three great articles of knowledge, 
happiness, and virtue, by John Gordon, archdeacon of Lincoln.'* It 
was Gordon’s intention, he announced, to show “‘ “That all ages and 
countries taken collectively, the world is, and has been from the earli- 
est notice we have of it, in a state of general improvement’; or, which 
is nearly the same thing in other words, ‘That mankind at present is 
wiser, happier, and better than it ever was before.’ ’’! With respect to 
knowledge of nature and the application of this knowledge in the arts 
of life, the case, he thought, was comparatively simple. Since for even 
the best of the ancients, the Greeks, science was rather a matter of 
reasoning than of the observation of particulars," it followed that they 
“knew scarce any thing, as we do.” 

They never searched into the hidden sources of science. Their knowledge 
like the Nile was divided into different channels, but they knew nothing of it’s 
head. They wrote laws, but they understood nothing of the spirit of laws. 
They reasoned, but they were entirely unacquainted with the powers of the 
mind, or how it acquired it’s ideas. They saw matter, and they saw motion; 
but they were quite ignorant of the nature of the one, and of the laws, by 
which the other was governed. Their knowledge, in short, was drawn rather 
from their own brain, than from nature. They trusted more to fancy, than to 
facts: and, like those ingenious architects, who begin their building from the 
roof, they framed curious hypotheses, which had no foundation to support 
them. Whereas we, leaving the airy flights of imagination, have taken the 
surer, though more humble path of sober reason and chastized reflexion; and 
ground our deductions on correct experiments, and accurate observation.!” 


But the comparison was hardly less favorable to the moderns when it 
was extended to poetry, drama, and criticism,'® to the art of war, 
which has now become “rather a more civilized business,’’!* and to re- 
ligion “‘considered as a science.”” On this last matter Gordon’s position 
was closely akin to that of Edwards and Law: 

As to Religion, men seem to have followed their senses first, in the choice 
of objects to worship; their passions, next; and last of all, their reason. 

Even the Deity, in the different revelations of himself to mankind, seems 
to have acted in a manner, somewhat analogous to this. 

To our first father and early patriarchs he appeared in bodily shape, like a 


14 Parts I and II appeared in a single volume in 1760; Part III in 1761. I refer to these 
as Vols. I and II, respectively. Of the fourth and fifth parts, which were advertised as 
about to be published at the end of Part III, I have been able to discover no traces. 


15 J, 49. 16 T, 69-70. 177, 76-77. 18 T, 85-99. 19T, 104. 
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man; the highest degree of excellence, to which their ideas probably then 
reached. He afterwards cloathed himself in more majesty and splendor; and 
was not visible to the Jews, but in clouds, or in fire... .. But at last, when 
the fullness of time was come, he “brought life and immortality to light”; 
and has represented himself, as far as it was possible, to our narrow compre- 
hensions, as he is; in doing which he seemingly considered mankind as having 
now attained to stronger powers of reasoning, and therefore capable of re- 
ceiving more sublime truths, than heretofore. .... 20 

In short, there has been “almost a continual improvement” in all 
branches of human knowledge; and since this improvement has taken 
place not merely in the speculative sciences but likewise in those other 
forms of learning, such as politics, morality, and religion, ‘“which ap- 
parently have a more immediate influence upon the welfare of civil 
life, and man’s comfortable subsistence in it,’”’ it would seem to follow, 
“as a corollary, plainly deducible from a proposition already demon- 
strated,’ that human happiness has also increased.”! Gordon’s at- 
tempt to demonstrate this thesis occupied the whole of his second 
volume and consisted largely of an extended refutation of the primiti- 
vism of Rousseau’s First discourse and of what he conceived to be the 
primitivism of the Discourse on the origin of inequality. Formal treat- 
ment of the related proposition—that it is the natural tendency of im- 
provements in knowledge to make men not only happier but morally 
better—he postponed to a later occasion. 

In criticizing in his first volume the various theories of history op- 
posed to his own, Gordon gave first place, naturally enough, to the 
theory of universal decline.” But he thought it important to distin- 
guish his position also from that of another school of historical philoso- 
phers, and in so doing he made clear his belief that the improvement 
which he posited in human affairs not only extended to all realms of 
man’s life but was destined to continue indefinitely through all time. 
Some there are, he wrote, who, wishing to avoid “the absurdity of sup- 
posing things to have been continually growing worse and worse,” 
fancy “that the world, like a day, as it has had it’s morning, must also 
have it’s evening: they may allow, that, for a time, it must have been 
improving; that the dawn could not pretend to vie with that blaze and 
splendor, which should mark the mid-day height; but, this being once 
over, things would be upon the decline again; till they were lost in end- 


207, 108-9. 2 TI, 2-3. 22 See I, 7-38. 
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less night.’ To this his reply was twofold: first, that since men are 
at a loss to identify this turning-point in history with any particular 
era of the past, ‘there is every appearance to prove, that the world is 
not yet near it, though nearer now, than ever it was before,” and sec- 
ond, that “there is all the reason, which analogy can afford, to assure 
us, that it will never pass it; but will go on, from one degree of advance- 
ment to another, till it has reached the highest point, for which it was 
designed; when it will yield up it’s inhabitants to other worlds, and 
greater bliss, than it could give them.’ And this supposition of in- 
definite progress is all the more reasonable, he pointed out in another 
place, as it clearly harmonizes with one of the most distinctive traits of 
human nature itself—‘“‘that stretch and tendency, which every one 
must experience in his mind, to get forward; .... that appetency 
after future things, that grasping after happiness, that lies still be- 
yond our reach; which certainly was never implanted in our nature 
merely to mock and disappoint us.’ 

In an introductory “Explanation of the design of this estimate’ ad- 
dressed to the Dean of Lincoln, Gordon took pains to show that the 
motive which had impelled him to set forth in print so elaborate an 
argument for the general and indefinite progress of mankind was one 
entirely in harmony with his sacred calling. “‘The End . . . . proposed 
in the present treatise,” he wrote, “. . . . Is, first of all, “To vindicate 
the ways of God to men,’ by opening to their view, in some degree, a 
regular plan of his proceedings with them..... 26 Like Law, to 
whom he gave full credit for having already recommended the idea to 
the public in a much abler book than his own,”’ he wished to make it 
appear that the plan by which Providence has acted involves a con- 
tinual tendency to the better in human affairs, and he hoped, by dem- 
onstrating that no other method of dispensing happiness to mankind is 
consistent either with God’s goodness or the nature of things, to pro- 
vide an effective answer to those impious raillers at divine Providence 

231, 39. “I, 40. %6 I, xviii-xix. 61, ii. 

27 Cf. I, vi-vii: ‘‘As to the plan, by which I suppose Providence to have acted; it is not 
offered to the public, much less to you, Sir, as any new discovery, arising from my own 
reason or observation: I own this with the greater pleasure; as it has been already so 
much better recommended to people’s attention, by the name and writings of a far more 
able advocate: whose excellent Discourse on The Progress of Natural Religion and Science, 
whoever reads with sufficient attention, will have no need to come here for farther convic- 


tion. .... ’' For the favorable impression which Gordon's book made upon Law, see 
Considerations (5th ed.; Cambridge, 1765), pp. 242 n., 257 n. 
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who, like the author of Candide, question or deny the beneficent con- 
cern of the Deity for men on the ground that human governments and 
institutions are imperfect and human beings not completely happy. 
Except that his adversaries were somewhat different, his reasoning 
here was identical with that of Law: 


Let us see .... what it is, which these complainers would have; and how 
far it may appear to have been in the power of their Creator to satisfy them. 
To speak according to the narrowness of our ideas, there seems to have been 
only two things in the choice of the Deity, when he determined to create Man- 
kind; either to place them in a certain subordinate degree of happiness, with 
powers to promote themselves to higher degrees; or to have given them the 
highest possible happiness at once: which last, it is likely, is the very thing, 
which they, who are dissatisfied with their present condition, long for; but 
which, if carefully attended to, will perhaps be found to be an impossible 
case; for it seemingly implies a contradiction, even for infinite power itself to 
make any positive degree of happiness, how great soever, the greatest pos- 
sible,—between what is infinite, and the next step to it, there must always be 
an immeasurable void, which will ever afford room for the supposition of 
going farther and farther, without coming at all to any determinate end:— 
so that the only way, which our beneficent Creator had of communicating the 
greatest happiness to his Creatures, was by setting no bounds to it, but allow- 
ing us to go on from one degree to another, in an endless progression. Had the 
Deity placed us in any fixed, determined degree of happiness, with under- 
standing enough to see, that there might be higher degrees, we should have 
been losers by this appointment.?® 


In the year after the publication of Gordon’s second volume ap- 
peared a work which, though its contribution to the movement we are 
studying was slight, seemed sufficiently important to Law to be men- 
tioned by him in 1765 in the fifth edition of the Considerations.”® This 
was A scheme of Scripture-divinity, formed upon the plan of the divine 
dispensations, by the dissenting divine, John Taylor, and the passage 
which won Law’s commendation was probably the following restate- 
ment of the old idea of the progressive character of revealed religion: 

The Scriptural Dispensations . . . . were severally adapted to the Capaci- 
ties and Improvements, the Moral State and Circumstances of Mankind. 
The several Ages of the World may be compared to the several Stages of 
human Life, Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and old Age. Now, as a Man under 
due Culture gradually improves in Knowledge and Wisdom, from Infancy to 
old Age, so we may conceive of the World, from the Beginning to the End, as 


28 [, xvi—xviii. Cf. above, pp. 360-62. 29 See p. 43 n. 
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gradually improving in mental and religious Attainments under the several 
Divine Dispensations. Which Dispensations have been in every Period suited 
to the Improvements in Knowledge and Wisdom, which then subsisted in the 
World. Adam, when created, may be considered as a Child without Knowl- 
edge, Learning, and Experience; and therefore the Dispensation he was under, 
was very different from that, which we are under, who enjoy the Benefit and 
Light of so many preceding Dispensations.*° 


Between 1761 and 1767 another dissenting divine, Joseph Priestley, 
was instructing his young students at Warrington Academy in a con- 
ception of the réle of Providence in human history very similar to, and 
possibly in part derived from, that set forth in Law’s now classic 
work. The notes of his lectures were not published until many years 
later;*! but in 1768, in his Essay on the first principles of government, 
he utilized the same complex of ideas as part of his argument 
against governmental interference with individual liberty in edu- 
cation and religion. To set up rigid systems of instruction appli- 
cable to all, to attempt to reduce the beliefs of all persons to' one uni- 
form standard, is, he urged, to thwart the kind intentions of Provi- 
dence. The great excellence of human nature lies in the variety of 
which it is capable. 

Instead of endeavouring, then, by uniform and fixed systems of education, 
to keep mankind always the same, let us give free scope to every thing which 
may bid fair for introducing more variety among us. The various character 
of the Athenians was certainly preferable to the uniform character of the 
Spartans, or to any uniform national character whatever. 

Is it not universally considered as an advantage to England, that it con- 
tains so great a variety of original characters? And is it not, on this account, 
preferred to France, Spain, or Italy? 

30 (London, 1762), pp. 31-32. 

31 In Lectures on history, and general policy (Birmingham, 1788). The general tenor of 
his teaching may be gathered from the following passage in Lecture LXVI, ‘‘Of an atten- 
tion to Divine Providence in the conduct of human affairs’’: ‘‘Let the person .... who 
would trace the conduct of Divine Providence, attend to every advantage which the pres- 
ent age enjoys above ancient times, and see whether he cannot perceive marks of things 
being in a progress towards a state of greater perfection. ... . A thousand circumstances 
shew how inferior the ancients were to the moderns in religious knowledge, in science in 
general, in government, in laws, both the laws of nations, and those of particular states, in 
arts, in commerce, in the conveniencies of life, in manners, and, in consequence of all these, 
jn happiness” ((London, 1793], II, 441-42). Cf. also the beginning of Lecture LXVII on 
the same general theme: ‘‘The order of the divine dispensations, or the gradual advance- 
ment of religious knowledge, and those circumstances in the history of the world which 
have contributed to its advancement, are very important objects of attention to an his- 
torian and divine, but it is what would be departing out of my province to dwell upon in 


this place. This subject has been excellently treated by the late bishop of Carlisle, in his 
Considerations on the Theory of Religion... .’’ (ibid., pp. 450-51). 
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Uniformity is the characteristic of the brute creation. Amongst them every 
species of birds build their nests with the same materials, and in the same 
form; the genius and disposition of one individual is that of all; and it is only 
the education which men give them that raises any of them much above oth- 
ers. But it is the glory of human nature, that the operations of reason, though 
variable, and by no means infallible, are capable of infinite improvement. 

32 


This obviously might have been written by Law; and something of the 
spirit and characteristic habit of mind of that disciple of the optimist 
King may also be discerned in another passage, later in the Essay, in 
which Priestley sought to give to his program of experiment in govern- 
ment, religion, and education the sanction of harmony with the divine 


plan: 


It seems to be the uniform intention of divine providence, to lead mankind 
to happiness in a progressive, which is the surest, though the slowest method. 
Evil always leads to good, and imperfect to perfect. The divine being might, 
no doubt, have adopted a different plan, have made human nature and human 
governments perfect from the beginning. He might have formed the human 
mind with an intuitive knowledge of truth, without leading men through so 
many labyrinths of error. He might have made man perfectly vertuous, with- 
out giving so much exercise to his passions in his struggles with the habits of 
vice .... but though it would be impiety in us to pretend to fathom the 
depths of the divine councils, I think we may fairly conclude, that if this 
method of proceeding had been the best for us, he, whom we cannot conceive 
to be influenced by any thing but his desire to promote the happiness of his 
creatures, would have pursued it. But a contrary method has been adopted 
in every thing relating to us..... 

In short, it seems to have been the intention of divine providence, that 
mankind should be, as far as possible, self taught; that we should attain to 
every thing excellent and useful, as the result of our own experience and ob- 
servation; that our judgments should be formed by the appearances which are 
presented to them, and our hearts instructed by their own feelings. But by 
the unnatural system of rigid unalterable establishments, we put it out of our 
power to instruct ourselves, or to derive any advantage from the lights we ac- 
quire from experience and observation; and thereby, as far as is in our power, 
we counteract the kind intentions of the deity in the constitution of the world, 
and in providing for a state of constant, though slow improvement in every 
thing.** 

32 An essay on the first principles of government; and on the nature of political, civil, and 
religiousl iberty (London, 1768), pp. 78-79. 


33 Ibid., pp. 139-42. Cf. above, pp. 361-63. 
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Priestley was doubtless not the last English theorist of progress in 
the eighteenth century who grounded his belief in the continual im- 
provement of the world in general on this particular combination of 
ideas. There is no need, however, to go any farther in order to be able 
to appreciate the full significance, in the history of progressivist doc- 
trines, of the movement with which this paper has been concerned. 

Three points are perhaps especially deserving of note. In the first 
place, although the popularity in Great Britain after 1750 of the as- 
sumption of general and indefinite progress may have owed something 
to influences coming from France,* it is clear that the rédle of these 
influences has been greatly exaggerated® and that long before the 
writings of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre or of Turgot could have become 
familiar across the channel, Englishmen were in the way of developing 
for themselves a distinctive theory of the general progress of man 
which was destined to hold its ground until late in the century. 

In the second place, it is clear that in the formulation of this theory 
in the period before 1750 the determining factors were mainly of a re- 
ligious order. It was not, as in France, among the enemies of the 
church that the new philosophy chiefly took shape, but rather among 
its friends. From Edwards to Law and beyond, the principal leaders 
of the movement were orthodox Anglican divines; and the motive 
which impelled them to write was primarily the urgent need, as it 
seemed to them, of defending revealed religion against the deists and 
in general of vindicating the ways of God to man. To this end they 
revived and turned to the uses of a new day the old patristic and scho- 
lastic doctrine of development in religious understanding, combining 
it with the current hypothesis of progress in science and the arts, en- 
larging it to apply to the spiritual and moral life of mankind in the fu- 
ture as well as in the present and past, and developing it as time went 
on, under the influence of ‘‘optimism” and the theory of association, 
into a conception of man’s total career on earth as the manifestation 
of a great providential design which, working through natural as well 
as supernatural means, leads to a gradual but perpetual increase and 
diversification of religious, moral, intellectual, political, and social 


34 The problem of the influence of Rousseau on the social evolutionism of Monboddo 
is discussed by Lovejoy, Modern philology, XXX, 293-95. 


36 E.g., by Bury. Cf. The idea of progress (New York, 1932), pp. 217-18. 
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; good, and thus in the end to the realization of a larger sum of human 
happiness than would be possible in any other conceivable way. And 
so well did they indoctrinate their countrymen with these ideas that 
even when, as in Priestley, the specific purposes to which the doctrine 
of progress was put were not apologetic, the doctrine itself continued to 
reflect the circumstances of its origin. 

Finally, it is clear that the decisive figure in this whole development 
was Edmund Law. Much as he owed to the earlier books of Worthing- 
ton and Edwards, it was he much more than they who impressed the 
new philosophy upon the educated public. It was he who bound its 
various separate strands together into one more or less unified whole; 
it was he who provided it with the metaphysical and the psychological 
bases it had hitherto largely lacked; it was he who brought out more 
sharply than either of his predecessors its essentially diversitarian and 
“romantic” implications. In the history of the growing revolt against 
the primitivism and uniformitarianism of the Enlightenment which 
marked the middle and later years of the eighteenth century he de- 


serves a prominent place. 
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JOHN WILSON, “CHAMPION” OF WORDSWORTH 


T HAS sometimes been declared that Blackwood’s magazine was 
the first important public champion of Wordsworth. This peri- 
odical, writes De Quincey, “first accustomed the public ear to the 

language of admiration coupled with the name of Wordsworth. This 
began with Professor Wilson; and well I remember—nay, the proofs 
are still easy to hunt up,—that, for eight or ten years, this sin- 
gularity of opinion, having no countenance from other journals, was 
treated as a whim, a paradox, a bold extravagance, of the Blackwood 
critics. Mr. Wordsworth’s neighbours in Westmoreland, who had 
(generally speaking) a profound contempt for him, used to rebut the 
testimony of Blackwood by one constant reply—‘Ay, Blackwood praises 
Wordsworth, but who else praises him?’ ’”! 

The attitude in Blackwood’s, however, was by no means one of un- 
qualified praise, and there is a strange inconsistency in articles de- 
monstrably by Wilson, which it is the purpose of this paper to point 
out in some detail. 


I 


From late in 1807 to early in 1815 John Wilson had lived in the 
Lake district, on terms of intimacy, after the first few months there, 
with Wordsworth and his family. After the loss of his fortune he took 
up his residence at his mother’s house in Edinburgh in the spring of 
1815. At this time William Blackwood apparently did not think as 
much of this young man of thirty, his future strongest ally, as did the 


1 The collected works of Thomas De Quincey, ed. David Masson (London, 1889), II, 60. 
From Tait's magazine, August, 1835. 

Cf. Aubrey De Vere's letter to Gosse, March 14, 1898: ‘‘As well as I remember, Old 
Christopher North was the first Editor (except Leigh Hunt) who plucked up heart of grace 
and ‘wrote all like a man,’ and so forced the public at last to read Wordsworth. He said so 
often and so loudly to the world what St. Augustine had said to the Pagan world, ‘So read 
the things that you may deserve to understand them,’ that at last a large part of that world 
did come to understand that the greatest of the philosophic poets was even then living in 
their midst’’ (Wilfrid Ward, Aubrey De Vere [1904], p. 398). 

Cf., also, Recollections of Aubrey De Vere (1897), p. 182; Henry Taylor, Autobiography 
(1885), I, 157; Hugh Walker, Literature of the Victorian era (1910), p. 942; etc., etc. 

Of course other periodicals praised Wordsworth also. Lamb's appreciative review of 
the Excursion in the Quarterly of October, 1814, is well known; and a year later in the same 
periodical appeared W. R. Lyall’'s equally kind critique of the Poems of 1815 and the White 
doe of Rylstone. But thereafter the Quarterly neglected the poet until Henry Taylor’s 
article of November, 1834. 
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Whigs under Constable. Jeffrey showed particular cordiality. He had 
treated the poet kindly, at the expense of Wordsworth, in his review in 
the Edinburgh of Wilson’s Isle of palms in 1812, and he wrote in the 
same periodical with equal kindness toward Wilson (and equal bitter- 
ness toward Wordsworth) of the City of the plague in June, 1816. On 
October 10, 1817, he wrote Wilson asking if he could not be prevailed 
upon to contribute to the Edinburgh now and then.? A week later he 
accepted thankfully the promise of an article on the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold.* Yet despite the overtures of the Whigs, and a personal 
friendship for Jeffrey, Wilson persisted in contributing anonymously 
to a Tory publication that had sprung up in April, 1817—the Edin- 
burgh monthly magazine, edited for William Blackwood by two “‘gentle- 
men of undeniable personal worth, but of dull intellect,’’* Pringle and 
Cleghorn. In the first number of this periodical, and in the second or 
May number also, appeared, under the signature “N.”, two of Wil- 
son’s poems.° 

Wilson, then, was (temporarily) on good terms with Jeffrey, and, at 
the same time, a contributor to the Edinburgh monthly magazine. 
Now,in 1816 Longman had printed Wordsworth’s Letter to a friend of 
Burns, in which production the poet found opportunity to combine his 
spleen toward Jeffrey with his enthusiasm for the Scottish poet. 
Jeffrey’s mind, Wordsworth observes, is “obtuse, superficial, and in- 
ept.” He is an “infatuated slanderer.” “It is notorious that this per- 
severing Aristarch, as often as a work of original genius comes before 
him, avails himself of that opportunity to re-proclaim to the world the 
narrow range of his own comprehension.’”¢ 

In the Edinburgh monthly magazine for June, 1817, appeared ‘‘Ob- 
servations on Mr. Wordsworth’s letter relative to a new edition of 
Burns’ works,” written “by a Friend of Robert Burns’’—a violent per- 
sonal assault on Wordsworth, and a defense of Jeffrey. Though the 
introductory note declares it to have been “transmitted to us from 
England, by a gentleman of distinguished literary talents,” this article 

2 Mrs. Gordon, Christopher North (1866), p. 155. 3 Ibid., p. 157. 

‘ George Gleig, Quarterly review, XCVI (October, 1864), 455. 


’ For her father’s authorship see Mrs. Gordon, p. 167. Undoubtedly Wilson submitted 
other articles to the same publication; see his letter to the Edinburgh monthly magazine 
printed on the same page in Mrs. Gordon's North. 


6 Nowell C. Smith, Wordsworth's literary criticism (1905), pp. 218, 219. 
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is, indubitably, the production of John Wilson. The stridulating, al- 
together staccato style is his, and should in itself be sufficient proof 
of authorship. 


[Wordsworth, in defending Burns,] with the voice and countenance of a 
maniac, fixes his teeth in the blue cover of the Edinburgh. He growls over it— 
shakes it violently to and fro—and at last, wearied out with vain efforts at 
mastication, leaves it covered with the drivelling slaver of his impotent rage.’ 

[Mr. Wordsworth] must not be allowed to escape that castigation which his 
unparalleled insolence deserves. The world is not to be gulled by his hypo- 
critical zeal in the defense of injured merit. It is not Robert Burns for whom 
he feels,—it is William Wordsworth. All the while that he is exclaiming 
against the Reviewer’s injustice to Burns, he writhes under the lash which 
that consummate satirist has inflicted upon himself, and exhibits a back yet 
sore with the wounds which have been in vain kept open, and which his rest- 
less and irritable vanity will never allow to close..... Mr. Wordworth’s 
friends should not allow him to expose himself in this way. He has unquestion- 
ably written some fine verses in his day; but with the exception of some poeti- 
cal genius, he is, in all respects, immeasurably inferior, as an intellectual being, 
to the distinguished person [Jeffrey] whom he so foolishly libels.® 


“Drivelling slaver,” a familiar juxtaposition in later Blackwoods, has 
come into criticism. It is needless to quote further the remarks on 
“this lyrical ballad-monger,’’® the conviction that ‘really Mr. Words- 
worth’s poetry is less absurd than his criticism.’’!® 

In order to understand the further proof that follows immediately, 
the reader must be informed in advance that this article was answered, 
in terms as vigorous, in “‘N.’s” “Vindication of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
Letter,” known to be by Wilson," in Blackwood’s magazine for 
October, 1817, and that this second article was attacked in turn in a 
“Letter occasioned by N.’s Vindication of Mr. Wordsworth” in the 
same publication of a month later. 

Lockhart, in a letter to J. H. Christie, December 5, 1819, “refers to 
an extraordinary ‘bam’ attempted by Wilson on Wordsworth, and 
much talked of in London, as having occurred during his own absence 

7 Blackwood’s magazine, I, 265. ® Ibid., p. 266. 


8 Ibid., pp. 265-66. 10 Tbid., p. 265. 


11 ‘*N.”’ is a nom de plume of Wilson's. Reference has already been made to Wilson's 
or ‘‘N.’s”’ two poems of April and May, 1817; and another article of December of the same 
year, ‘“‘On the late national calamity,’’ also signed ‘‘N.,’’ is ascribed by Mrs. Gordon to 
her father (p. 187). Moreover, in a letter of September to Cleghorn and Pringle, William 
Blackwood mentions a Vindication of Wordsworth promised by Wilson (Mrs. Oliphant, 
William Blackwocd and his sons [1897], I, 107). 
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in Germany.” More specifically James Graham, or whoever wrote 
Hypocrisy unveiled and calumny detected: in a review of Blackwood’s 
magazine (1818), accuses Wilson of having written the two attacks on 
Wordsworth.'* Again, in an immediately succeeding letter to Wilson 
by the author of this pamphlet, we read: “If you be not the author of 
a most abusive attack on your friend, Mr. Wordsworth; if you did not, 
by an unfounded story, prevail with Mr. Blackwood’s former editors 
to insert that attack, etc.’ The statement, though by an enemy, 
who nebulously fathers most of the obnoxious contributions to Maga 
upon Wilson, has an obvious ring of knowledge. And Lockhart in a 
sentence conclusively proves the authorship of the article under dis- 
cussion when in a letter to Murray at this time he writes, “Master 
Pringle has played the scoundrel to Wilson.””® 

At the time of Wilson’s election to the professorship of moral philos- 
ophy at the University of Edinburgh in 1820, the Whigs were especial- 
ly virulent in their attacks upon him and the entire Blackwood group. 
They repeatedly ridicule Lockhart, ‘the Fortunate Youth,” as the 
son-in-law of Scott—and even intimate that his marriage to Sophia 
Scott was a calculating affair. Time and again they refer to Wilson 
as one who has betrayed the friendship of Wordsworth and of other 


12 Andrew Lang, The life and letters of John Gibson Lockhart (1897), I, 136. In the same 
letter Lockhart ‘‘disclaims any personal knowledge of any single victim of the Magazine. 
‘With Wilson the case is most different. With Coleridge, Wordsworth, Jeffrey, &c., &c., in 
short with all that have been attacked, he has lived, at some time or other, on terms of 
intimacy, and, therefore, they have all in turn complained grievously of him.’"’ Lang 
adds immediately, ‘‘Whoever attacked Coleridge and Wordsworth, Lockhart was not the 
WM. «6 0 is 

13 This author lists, among other examples of friendship betrayed, the first and third 
articles on Wordsworth: ‘‘And, mirabile dictu, the same writer who there represents the 
father of the Lake poets as an ‘indelicate,’ ‘vain,’ ‘presumptuous,’ ‘officious,’ ‘disgustingly 
egotistical,’ ‘portentously ignorant,’ ‘pompously inane,’ ‘unaccountable,’ ‘self-conceited,’ 
‘arrogant,’ ‘mystifying,’ ‘insolent,’ ‘absurd,’ ‘ludicrous,’ ‘drivelling,’ ‘slavering,’ ‘impotent,’ 
‘restless,’ ‘irritable,’ ‘hypocritical person,’ ‘a mere lyrical ballad-monger,’ and ‘a dealer in 
low abuse,’ also holds him up in a subsequent, but, compared with the attack, an impotent 
defence, as—‘a truly great great man—a noble, enthusiastic, disinterested character, and 
one no less amiable for the purity and sanctity of his life, than for the originality and 
splendour of his genius... .’"’ (Hypocrisy unveiled, p. 25). 


14 See Mrs. Gordon, pp. 191-92 n. Both Mrs. Gordon and Lang (I, 185) say that this 
letter appeared in the Scoteman for October 24, 1818. I did not find it there; but I found it 
attached to a copy of Hypocrisy unveiled in the National Library of Scotland. 


16 Oliphant, I, 169. Years later, in July, 1831, Wilson himself, referring to Wordsworth’'s 
attitude toward Scotch criticism in the persons of Adam Smith and David Hume, expresses 
himself thus: ‘‘We found fault with Mr. Wordsworth for having suffered his spite towards 
one of its [Scotland's] productions, the Edinburgh Review, to vitiate his judgment of the 
whole soil of Scotland. .... " (“Sotheby’s Homer,” Blackwood’s magazine, XXX, 93). 
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intimates. To quote only one example, John Scott in the London 
magazine of December, 1820, in an article entitled “The Mohock 
magazine,”’ writes as follows: 


In our last,!* we affirmed that one of the principal writers in Blackwood had 
both libelled and eulogized Mr. Wordsworth—to which we now add, that this 
was done in articles planned coetaneously, and intended the one to be followed 
by the other! The attack on Mr. Wordsworth appeared in the third number of 
Blackwood [i.e., June, 1817], when that work was under the management of 
Mr. Pringle and another gentleman:—it was known by Mr. Pringle, at the 
time, whose composition it was,—though the real author suggested that it had 
come from Liverpool, and was probably the production of one of the Roscoe 
family! .... [Extracts follow from this attack, and from “N.’s” later de- 
fense of Wordsworth in October, 1817.] We regret to have observed, that an 
Edinburgh Newspaper" has publicly and uncontradictedly charged Mr. John 
Wilson, the new Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, with having written both these Articles,—the one for, and the other 
against Mr. Wordsworth, which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine,—and 
has added that he is strongly suspected of being the author of a third attack 
on Mr. Wordsworth, which appeared in Blackwood, No. 8 [i.e., November, 
|) ar 18 


The Diary of Crabb Robinson, under October 31, 1820, contains an 
interesting comment on this article: 


Read in bed an able and crushing article on Blackwood’s Magazine in the 
London Magazine. The writer [Scott] accuses directly Wilson with being the 
author of both the abusive and eulogistic articles on Wordsworth, a baseness 
that I believe W. thinks [him] capable of though he is shy of expressing any 
opinion about Wilson.!® 


Another passage in the Diary, under date of May 13, 1812, runs: 


I will now anticipate what properly belongs to a later period & say all that 
I wish to say of Wilson. He became after this the editor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine” & under his editorship appeared the most contemptuous deprecia- 
tion of Wordsw. & also very warm praise. I told Wordsw. that it was reported 


16 See the London magazine, Il (November, 1820), 512 and note. 
17 See the Scotsman, IV (June 24, 1820), 205. The attack on Wordsworth in the third 
number of Blackwood’s magazine is Wilson's. ‘‘We call on Mr. Wilson to come forward and 
deny the accuracy of our statement, when we affirm that he was its author, and that he 
sent it to Mr. Pringle, then one of the Editors of Blackwood’s Magazine."’ Wilson is also 
charged with writing the articles on Wordsworth in the seventh and eighth numbers. 
Similar charges appear in the same journal, July 1, 1820, IV, 214; and July 15, 1820, IV, 
224, 225. 
18 London magazine, II, 673. 
19 Quoted in P. P. Howe, Life of Hazlitt (1928), p. 305. 
20 Wilson was only once, for the briefest period, an actual ‘‘editor’’ of Maga. 
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Wilson wrote all the articles. W. intimated that he thought Wilson capable of 
doing so. Tho’ Wilson had a residence near Rydal they were never intimate. 
But there was no open breach between them. ... .74 


Wordsworth, who in one of his letters to Southey in 1816 had ex- 
pressed the hope that ‘‘the service I have lately rendered to Burns’ 
genius, will one day be performed to mine,’ must have been astound- 
ed. On February 19, 1819, he wrote to Wrangham: 


I know little of Blackwood’s Magazine, and wish to know less. I have seen 
in it articles so infamous that I do not choose to let it enter my doors. The 
publisher sent it to me some time ago, and I begged (civilly you will take it for 
granted) not to be troubled with it any longer. . . . . Perhaps I ought to have 
mentioned that the articles in Blackwood’s Magazine that disgusted me so, 
were personal,—referring to myself and friends and acquaintances, especially 
Coleridge.” 

II 


Before turning to Wilson’s articles on Burns and Wordsworth of 
October and November, 1817, we may pause to consider another typi- 
cal example of his breath-taking self-contradiction. In the same num- 
ber that contained his first attack on Wordsworth in June, 1817, he 
reviewed Byron’s Manfred.** Here in the introductory remarks the 
ever necessary generalizations before the piece itself is arrived at, he 
thus expresses himself concerning the third canto of Childe Harold: 


[Byron] leapt at once into the first rank of descriptive poets. He came into 
competition with Wordsworth upon his own ground, and with his own weapons; 


2 Edith J. Morley (ed.), Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb. etc., being selections from 
the remains of Henry Crabb Robinson (1922), pp. 50-51. Cf. also the following passage under 
date of December 6, 1817: ‘‘. ... Wordsworth related that the publisher of the same 
Edinburgh Magazine had appealed to him to write in his magazine, in which he had inserted 
most abusive and most eulogistic articles about W.; but he was immovable, and civilly 
requested the publisher not to trouble himself about him, since he could make no return in 
kind!"’ (William Knight, The life of William Wordsworth, Vol. II: The poetical works of 
William Wordsworth [1889], X, 288). 

22 Christopher Wordsworth, Memoirs of William Wordsworth (1851), II, 61. 

23 William Knight, Letters of the Wordsworth family (1907), II, 124, 126. 

24 Wilson also reviewed Lalla Rookh in the same number. On January 29, 1818, William 
Blackwood wrote to Coventry Patmore under the signature of ‘‘the Editor of Black wood's 
Magazine”: “....I sent the two compositions you mentioned [i.e., Patmore’s poems] 
to the Gentleman who reviewed ‘Lallah Rookh’ and ‘Manfred,’ and I now enclose you his 
letter to Mr. Blackwood on the subject, rather than mutilate his words. ... . Be so good as 
return Mr. Wilson's letter as soon as possible, etc.’’ (Basil Champneys, Memoirs and corre- 
spondence of Coventry Patmore [1901], II, 433). By this slip of Blackwood’s pen we have 
positive proof of Wilson's authorship. 

Lord Byron, moreover, mentions his pleasure at the critique on Manfred in a letter to 
Murray, October 12, 1817: ‘‘The review in the Magazine you say was written by Wilson? 
it had all the air of being a poet's, and was a very good one”’ ( Works of Lord Byron: letters 
and journals, ed. R. E. Prothero [1898-1904], IV, 175). 
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and in the first encounter, he vanquished and overthrew him. His description 
of the stormy night among the Alps—of the blending—the mingling—the 
fusion of his own soul, with the raging elements around him,—is alone worth 
all the dull metaphysics of the Excursion. ... . 6 
Apparently the Lake poet is still suffering under the critic’s displeas- 
ure! Yet a few months later, when the mood has passed, he again 
compares Byron and Wordsworth in a review of the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold (February, 1818). And here he advises Byron to escape 
his own dark passions by turning for nobler instruction to the Lake 
School and to Wordsworth, a poet who “has taken ampler and nobler 
prospects of the soul of man than any other living mind.’ Already 
Byron has gained much from Wordsworth: 

Lord Byron seems to have roamed through the Alps with the spirit of 
Wordsworth often at his side;—and his soul was elevated by the communion. 
It is cold and unmeaning to say, that in the third canto of Childe Harold, he 
imitated or competed with the author of the Excursion. He followed him—he 
was led by him—to the same eternal fountain of all beauty and all grandeur.?’ 


Iil 


If praise for one poet makes up for blame of another, we may almost 
forgive Wilson’s attack on Coleridge’s Biographia literaria in the fa- 
mous number of Blackwood’s magazine for October, 1817, because of his 
“Vindication of Mr. Wordsworth’s Letter to Mr. Gray, on a new 
edition of Burns’ works.’ After extended remarks on the “gross incon- 
sistency’’® and “sneaking baseness of this anonymous calumniator’’*® 
who had attacked Wordsworth in the June number, and after a 
compliment for Jeffrey,** the critic plunges, in the last page and a 
half, into a rhapsody on the poet. 


2 Blackwood’s magazine, I, 289. 26 Tbid., III, 219. 

27 Ibid., p. 218. Wilson’s authorship of this article appears from a letter of his wife's, 
May 20, 1818, included by Mrs. Gordon, p. 187. 

28 Wilson's moods are a matter for the psychologist. In his onslaught on Coleridge he 
attacks Wordsworth violently also, referring to the ‘‘odious and brutal’’ visit that Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth, ‘‘two young ignorant lads from Cambridge,"’ forced upon Klop- 
stock in their visit to Germany in 1799, and to Wordsworth’s “‘folly and insolence’”’ in his 
remarks when Klopstock was praising Wieland's Oberon (Blackwood's magazine, II, 16). 
Such a passage as this appeared in the same number with the compliments for Wordsworth 
quoted above! It may be worth noting, also, that the ‘‘Notice from the editor’’ in this 
number contains a list of imaginary future articles, including ‘‘On the egotism of the Lake 
poets, more especially of Wordsworth"’ and ‘‘Remarkable interview between Francis 
Jeffrey and William Wordsworth; a dream.” 


29 Blackwood’s magazine, II, 67. 30 Tbid., p. 70. 


31 Whether or not Wordsworth is justified in his objections to Jeffrey's critiques on his 
poetry, the reviewer writes, all men will admire the poet’s fearless rebuke to his ad- 
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It should .... be held in mind by Mr. Wordsworth’s admirers, among 
whom are to be found every living Poet of any eminence, that, with all the 
fearlessness of original genius, he has burst and cast away the bonds which 
were worn very contentedly by many great writers. Mr. Wordsworth is a 
man of too much original power not to have very often written ill; and it is 
incredible that, mid all his gigantic efforts to establish a system (even allowing 
that system to be a right one), he has never violated the principle of taste or 
reason. He has brought about a revolution in Poetry; and a revolution can no 
more be brought about in Poetry than in the Constitution, without the de- 
struction or injury of many excellent and time-hallowed establishments. I 
have no doubt that, when all the rubbish is removed, and free and open 
space given to behold the structures which Mr. Wordsworth has reared, in all 
the grandeur of their proportions, that Posterity will hail him as a regenerator 
and a creator. But meanwhile some allowance must be made for them who, 
however ignorantly, adhere to their ancient idols; and for my own part, I can 
bear all manner of silly nonsense to be spoken about Wordsworth with the 
most unmoved tranquillity. I know that if he has often written ill, Milton and 
Shakespeare have done so before him... . . 


The peroration of the article shows more of Wilson’s usual rhapsodi- 
cal style. Wordsworth, he exclaims, is 
a poet distinguished for the originality of his genius,—for his profound knowl- 
edge of the human heart,—for his spiritual insight into all the grandeur and 
magnificence of the external world,—for a strain of the most serene, undis- 
turbed, and lofty morality, within whose control no mind can come without 
being elevated, purified, and enlightened,—for a Religion partaking at once 
of all the solemnity of faith, and all the enthusiasm of poetry,—and, to crown 
all with a perfect consummation, a Poet who has realized, in a life of sublime 
solitude, the visions that have blessed the dreams of his inspiration. ... . 33 


This review, remarkable for its ecstatic, if rhetorical, presentation of 
Wordsworth’s virtues, which will outlast all petty objections, shows 
John Wilson’s creative criticism at its very best, without a trace of 
bitterness political or personal. In 1802 as a boy of seventeen he had 
recognized the poet; in 1809 as a young man he had proclaimed him in 
the pages of Coleridge’s Friend; here in 1817 in early maturity he 


versary (II, 70). Yet impartially he compliments Jeffrey at the same time as ‘‘the best 
Professional Critic we now have,”’ maintaining that ‘‘of Mr. Wordsworth himself he has 
uniformly written in terms of far loftier commendation than any other contemporary 
Critic, etc."’ (II, 72-73). 

Characteristically enough, less than a year later, in July, 1818, Wilson writes 
Scarcely one syllable of truth—that is, of knowledge—has ever appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review on the general principles of Wordsworth's poetry” (III, 371). 


“ 


32 Blackwood’s magazine, II, 73. 33 Tbid., p. 73. 
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writes what, considering the age, must be admitted to be important 
contemporary tribute. 

But in November, 1817, appeared in Maga another attack on 
Wordsworth, in Wilson’s style decidedly, fiercely personal, fulminat- 
ing, and jocose.*4 The arguments previously presented in proving the 
authorship of the article of June apply to this second attack.* Two 
further points may be added: (1) A reference in the rhymed “‘Notices”’ 
of the magazine for March, 1818, contains these lines: 


But H. M., all our English stage will do, man, 
Thou surely giv’st the Bard too sore a hiding. 


Now “H. M.” is known to be Wilson,** and no “bard,” unless it be 
Leigh Hunt or James Hogg, had been given a hiding between this 
article in November and these lines in March, except Wordsworth. 
(2) The defense of Jeffrey in this article curiously corresponds to a 
letter from the editor of the Edinburgh review to Wilson at this time.*” 

The author of the “Letter occasioned by N.’s Vindication of Mr. 


34 James Hogg, or at any rate ‘“‘H.’’ from Lanarkshire, moved by the Wordsworth- 
Burns controversy, contributed to the number for November a poem, ‘“‘The shade of 
Burns to its tormentors”’ (ibid., p. 205). The author has read, he says in his brief introduc- 
tion, the ‘“‘Observations on Mr. Wordsworth’s Letter’’ in the third number [i.e., of June, 
1817] with a great deal of pleasure. 

35 In the numbers for both June and November, Wilson shows an intimate knowledge 
of the unpublished Recluse. In June he writes: ‘‘What would he [Wordsworth] think of 
the understanding of a correspondent who should recommend him to go on with his Poem, 
the Recluse, and who at the same time gave him advice how to write it’’ (Blackwood’s maga- 
zine, I, 263); and in November: ‘‘To my view it would be scarcely less absurd in Gilbert 
Burns to send Mr. Wordsworth a long letter concerning the proper method of drawing the 
Recluse to a conclusion, than it was in Mr. Wordsworth to prescribe rules to Gilbert with 
regard to that Memoir of his illustrious brother... .’’ (ibid., II, 202). 

36 In a note to ‘‘The mariner’s return,’’ Blackwood's magazine, XXVII (June, 1830), 
906, Wilson claims that an article of February, 1818 (II, 490), ‘‘Remarkable preservation 
from death at sea,’’ is his. This second article bears the initials ‘‘H. M.’’ Moreover, the 
first line quoted above refers to a series of critiques, by ‘““‘H. M."’, Gn the early English 
dramatists, which appears in Maga from July, 1817, to January, 1820. Wilson's authorship 
of this series appears from other evidence; for example, William Blackwood’s letter in 
which he mentions Wilson's promise of the article on Marlowe's Edward II (Mrs. Oliphant, 
I, 107, etc.). 

37 Jeffrey, referring to Wilson's article, just considered, of October, expresses surprise 
at ‘“‘your passing over entirely the remarkable fact of the said W— saying little or nothing 
of the blasphemies against Burns in the Quarterly, and which are far more violent and 
offensive than mine, and pouring out all the vials of his wrath at the Edinburgh, which had 
given, him much less provocation ... ."’ (Mrs. Gordon, p. 158). 

Cf. Blackwood’s magazine of November, II, 202: ‘“‘But supposing, for a moment, that 
Mr. Wordsworth is sincere in the opinion he expresses, how comes it that he, in a professed 
and formal defence of Robert Burns, takes no notice whatever of the abuse thrown out 
against the character of that poet in the Quarterly, and yet spends no less than eight pages 
of his Letter in railing at the Edinburgh, for its far less blameable paragraphs on the same 
topic?’’ (The same charge had appeared in the June number also, see I, 265.) 
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Wordsworth in last number” (November, 1817) attacks the eulogy of 
“N.”’ in the magazine of October, just as that article had defended 
Wordsworth from the previous attack in the magazine of June. “N.,” 
it is contended, has not vindicated Wordsworth “from those accusa- 
tions of egotism, spleen, and scurrility, which had originally been 
brought against him.’’** A description of the poet follows: 


....Aman who, if it be true that he possesses poetical genius, most cer- 
tainly possesses no other quality in common with Robert Burns:—a retired, 
pensive, egotistical collector of stamps... . one that seems to be completely 
overflowing with envy, malignity, and a thousand bad passions. . . . a melan- 
choly, sighing, half-parson sort of gentleman, who lives in a small circle of old 
maids and sonneteers, and drinks tea now and then with the solemn Lau- 


The article, after a defense of Jeffrey from the bard, foams for a mo- 
ment at the mouth—Mr. Wordsworth’s conduct has been that of a 
“sneaking pettifogger’”*°—and ends humorously enough with the as- 
surance by the writer that his knowledge of Wordsworth comes entire- 
ly from Jeffrey’s critiques in the Edinburgh, but that, moved by the 
praise for the poet in Blackwood’s magazine for October, he has sent to 
the library at Glasgow and has received therefrom, with permission to 
keep it for a twelvemonth, their uncut copy of the Excursion. 


IV 

Were these three reviews of 1817, it may be asked in conclusion, 
merely a humorous “publicity stunt” on the part of Wilson: an effort 
(successful enough) to advertise himself and his magazine—or do they 
have, after all, the ring of truth of the moment: do they reflect his 
extraordinary volatility as a critic, his extraordinary ‘“tiebeamless- 
ness” as a man? Perhaps both, but certainly, I think, the latter. It 
would be only fair to him, if space permitted, to consider his purely 
laudatory reviews of Wordsworth in Maga in the years immediately 
following: his superlatively eulogistic ‘‘Essays on the Lake school of 
poetry, No. I: Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylstone” of July, 1818, 
and ‘‘Essays on the Lake school of poetry, No. II: On the habits of 
thought, inculeated by Wordsworth” of December, 1818: his enthu- 
siastic tribute to the poet in the review both of Crabbe’s Tales of the 
Hall, July, 1819, and of Wordsworth’s Sonnets and memorials, August, 

8 Blackwood’s magazine, II, 202. % Ibid. « Tbid., II, 204. 
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1822.*1 And yet in such a survey it would be necessary, also, to con- 
sider, in the twenty-first of the Noctes Ambrosianae, September, 1825, 
his notorious assault on Wordsworth, Scott, and ‘that Irish jackass” 
Martin, for which Martin threatened revenge, and Wilson, unable to 
admit the authorship, fled to the lakes and wrote that he would com- 
mit suicide. And along with his tributes in the years thereafter, one 
would of necessity pause also on his astonishing analysis of Words- 
worth’s “‘irreligion’”’ in the article entitled “Sacred poetry”’ of Decem- 
ber, 1828,*? as well as, most amazing of all, perhaps, his intended at- 
tack in the Quarterly in April, 1851, upon a poet who had been only a 
few months in the grave.** 

Not only as conversationalist, but as writer also, John Wilson was 
an inspired improviser. He was not insincere; he was merely a crea- 
ture of emotion. Disregarding consistency, he poured out some tem- 
porary conviction volcanically, in such fashion, as could not but at 
once arrest the attention of a listener, or a reader, of his day. Moods 
of the moment, not critical principles, were his guide. With his 
Rabelaisian humor, he is great at times in the Noctes, but in his other 
writing he is, all too often, merely startling. And that is why, howso- 
ever stimulating his writing, howsoever vivid his conversation, both 
are, essentially, ephemeral. To the estimate of Thomas Carlyle, what 
needs be added? In his Journal of April, 1854, that author records the 
death of Wilson, and reflects how this man and he “lived apart, as in 
different centuries.’ ‘‘Wilson,” he writes, ‘seemed to me always by 
far the most gifted of all our literary men, either then or still; and yet 
intrinsically he has written nothing that can endure. The central gift 
was wanting.” And the greater Scotsman is haunted by the thoughts 
of earlier days. 


One night, at Gordon’s, I supped with him, or witnessed his supper—ten 
or twelve tumblers of whisky punch, continued till the daylight shone in on 
him and us; and such a firework of wildly ingenious—I should say volcanically 
vivid—hearty, humorous, and otherwise remarkable, entertaining, and not 
venerable talk (Wordsworth, Dugald Stewart, many men, as well as things, 
came in for a lick), as I never listened to before or since. We walked home- 

“ All the articles mentioned are by Wilson. He may have written, also, the laudatory 
reviews of Peter Bell, May, 1819, and of The Waggoner, June, 1819, in Maga. 

42 Blackwood's magazine, XXIV, 925 ff. 


43 Lockhart returned the notes. For a full account of Wilson’s ‘‘almost incredible 
spleen”’ see Lang, II, 274 ff. 
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wards together through the summer sunrise, I remember well. Good Wilson! 
Poor Wilson! That must be twenty-six years ago. I know not if among all 
his “friends’’ he has left one who feels more recognisingly what he was, and 
how tragical his life when seemingly most successful, than I now. Adieu to 
him, good, grand, ruined soul, that never could be great, or, indeed, be anything. 
This present is a ruinous and ruining world.“ 


This paper has attempted to show, what hitherto has hardly been 
realized, that in Blackwood’s magazine appeared, at times, fiercer in- 
vective against Wordsworth than ever Jeffrey wrote, as vigorous per- 
sonalities almost as ever found employment against the “Cockney 
School.”’ And along with this abuse, outweighing it utterly, went the 
most glowing praise.** Both praise and abuse are from the eccentric 
pen of John Wilson, justly considered the chief early champion of 
Wordsworth—with important lapses it must be owned. 

Norte.—For the first two paragraphs in this paper I am largely indebted to 


Professor George L. Marsh. 
ALAN Lane Strout 


Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


44 J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle: a history of his life in London, 1834-1881 (1890), II, 
169-71. 

45 4 broader study of Wi!son’s critiques on Wordsworth in Maga would establish this 
point that I have here had time only to assert. In mere amount the praise occupies many 
pages, the abuse (in comparison) but a few. 
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I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 


“American bibliography for 1932.” PMLA, XLVII, Suppl., 1244-52: ‘“Eng- 
lish, Nineteenth century,” ed. Albert C. Baugh. 

Annual bibliography cf English language and literature. Vol. XIII. 1932. Ed. 
for the Modern Humanities Research Association by Mary S. Sergeantson, 
assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes. Pp. x+ 
273. “Nineteenth century,” pp. 160-210. 

The art index: annual cumulation. October 1932 to September 1933. A cumu- 
lative author and subject index to a selected list of fine arts periodicals and mu- 
seum bulletins. Also the Dec. issue, cumulative from Sept. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co. 

Baker, Blanche M. (compiler). Dramatic bibliography: an annotated list of 
books on the history and criticism of the drama and stage and on the allied arts 
of the theatre. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. Pp. xvi+320. 

Rev. by Leon Carnovsky, Lib. quart., III, 438-40: “On the score of selection 
and completeness . . . . undoubtedly the best thing of its kind yet produced.” 


Bibliographischer Monatsbericht tiber neu erschienene Schul-, Universitdts- u. 
Hochschulschriften ...., herausgegeben von der Zentralstelle fiir Disser- 
tationen und Programme der Buchhandlung Gustav Fock. .... Leipzig, 


bimonthly. 

Cole, George Watson. Index to bibliographical papers. An index to biblio- 
graphical papers published by the Bibliographical Society and the Library 
Association, London, 1877-1932. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago pr. Pp. ix+ 
262. 

A valuable work of reference. Access is now made easier to many ‘‘contribu- 
tions to knowledge” hidden away in these learned publications. A considerable 
number of the references are to Victorian figures, major and minor. See particu- 
larly under Carlyle, Dobson, Landor, Lang, Meredith, Peacock, and Locker-Lamp- 
son.—F. E. F. 

Giordano-Orsini, N. ‘Gli studi inglesi in Italia nel 1932.” Leonardo: rassegna 
bibliografica, IV, 419-20. 

Lists the ‘‘more important books and articles” published in Italy about English 
and American literature. 

Gregory, Winifred (ed.). List of the serial publications of foreign governments, 
1815-1931. Ed. for the American Council of Learned Societies, American 
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Library Association, National Research Council. New York: H. W. Wil- 

son Co., 1932. Pp. 720. 

Rev. by A. S. Fletcher, director, British Library of Information, in Lib. jour., 
March 15, pp. 258-59; by A. F. Kuhlman, in Lib. guart., III, 221-25 (This is a 
companion volume to the Union list of serials in the libraries of the United States 
and Canada; it “records the holdings of these publications of 85 [14 reported only 
in part] American libraries”); by H. B. Van Hoesen, JMH, V, 395-97; Lib. assoc. 
rec., III, 134. 


International bibliography of historical sciences. ... . Third year 1928. Ed. by 
the International Committee of Historical Sciences, Washington. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co. Pp. 458. Also... . Fourth year 1929..... Pp. 
495. 


For description, see VB 1932, 400. The foregoing two vols. are published also 
as follows: Rome: Maglione; Paris: Colin. 

International index to periodicals. Twentieth annual cumulation: July 1932— 
June 1933. Also the Nov. issue, which is cumulative from July. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co. 

La rassegna (quarterly), XLI, 133-48, 233-42, 341-50. ‘‘Repertorio.”’ 

N.B. the sections “‘Letterature straniere.”’ 

Leonardo: rassegna bibliografica (monthly), IV, 179-84. “Bollettino biblio- 
grafica.’”’ And monthly thereafter, the same sort of 5-page bibliog., of books 
recently published in Europe and America. 

McKerrow, R. B. and Fergusson, F.S. Title page borders used in England and 
Scotland. Oxford univ. pr.; London: Milford. Pp. xlviii+234. 


Parrish, M. L. Victorian lady novelists. George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, The Bronté 
sisters. First editions in the library at Dormy House, Pine Valley, New Jer- 
sey. Described with notes. London: Constable. Pp. xii+160. 


Peddie, R. A. Subject index of books published before 1880. London: Grafton. 
Pp. xiv+745. 

Rev. in Lib. assoc. rec., III, 134-35. 

Price, Lawrence Marsden. The reception of English literature in Germany. See 
VB 1932, 400. 

Rev. by F. Baldensperger in RLC, XIII, 377-78; by A. Ludwig in Archiv, 

CLXIV, 94-96; by Helene Richter in NewS, XLI, 381-82. 

Ricci, Seymour de. English collectors of books and manuscripts (1530-19380) 
and their marks of ownership. Cambr. univ. pr.; London: Macmillan, 1930. 
Pp. ix+203. 

Rev. by Ernst Crous in Deutsche literaturzeitung, Jan. 1, pp. 1-4. 

The year’s work in English studies. Vol. XII. 1931. Ed. for the English Asso- 

ciation by F. 8. Boas and M. 8S. Sergeantson. Oxford univ. pr.; London: 

Milford. Pp. 342. Chaps. xi-xii, ‘‘Nineteenth century and after,’”’ pp. 266- 

310. 
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II. ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND 
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Adams, L. P. Agricultural depression and farm relief in England 1813-1852. 
See VB 1932, 403. 
Rev. by J. H. Park in Pol. sci. quart., XLVIII, 319-20. 
Adams, W. F. Ireland and Irish emigration to the New World from 1816 to the 
Famine. New Haven: Yale univ. pr.; London: Milford. Pp. vi+444. 
Allen, Bernard M. Gordon and the Sudan. London: Macmillan, 1931. Pp. 
485. 
Rev. by Gerald Hurst in Eng. hist. rev., XLVIII, 131-33 (“a full and fair his- 

tory’’). 

Allen, B. M. Gordon in China. London: Macmillan. 

Allyn, Emily. Lords versus commons; a century of conflict and compromise, 
1830-1930. See VB 1932, 412. 
Rev. by G. H. in Eng. hist. rev., XLVIII, 708. 

Armstrong, Martin. Lady Hester Stanhope. “The Soho library.”’ London: 
Gerald Howe. Pp. 96. 

Arthur, Sir George. A septwagenarian’s scrap-book. Foreword by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. London: Butterworth. Pp. 320. 
Rev. in JMH, V, 577; TLS, July 13, p. 473 (informative and reflective essays, 

touching Gladstone, Salisbury, Kitchener, Mrs. Langtry, etc.). 

Babington, Thomas. ‘‘A forgotten gentleman.”’ S, July 28, pp. 121-22. 
Reminiscences of Thomas Babington, brother-in-law of Zachary Macaulay, and 

prominent in the antislavery movement, by Babington’s grandson. 

Bailey, Alec. ‘The vision of Cecil Rhodes.’”’ Empire rev., LVIII, 14-17. 

Balleine, G. R. A history of the Evangelical party in the Church of England. 
2d ed. London: Longmans. Pp. xi+346. 

Baring, M. Sarah Bernhardt. London: P. Davies. Pp. 162. 

Bauer, Marion, and Peyser, E. R. Music through the ages: a narrative for stu- 
dent and layman. London: Putnam. Pp. xii+572. 

Baxter, James P. The introduction of the ironclad warship. Harvard univ. pr.; 
London: Milford. Pp. xvi+398. 

Beales, Hugh L. The early English socialists. ““Makers of the New World.” 
London: Hamilton. Pp. 96. 

Benson, E. F. King Edward VII: an appreciation. London: New York: 
Longmans. Pp. 307. Bibliog., p. 289. 

Benson, Edwin. ‘‘A history of education in York, 1780-1902.” “Summary of 
theses,’”’ CXIII, Bull. of Inst. of hist. research, X1, 133-35. 

Bentham’s theory of fictions. Ed. by C. K. Ogden. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace, 1932. Pp. 313. 
Rev. by William Gorman in Hound & horn, VII, 153-60. 
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Bentwich, N. The religious foundations of internationalism. A study in inter- 
national relations through the ages. London: Allen & Unwin. Pp. 288. 

Berkeley, G. F. H. Italy in the making, 1815 to 1846. Cambr. univ. pr., 1932. 
Pp. xxx+292. 

Birkenhead, Frederick E., Earl of. Birkenhead: the first phase. By his son, 
the Earl of Birkenhead. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill. 
London: Butterworth. Pp. 319. 

Birnie, A. Storia economica dell’ Europa occidentale (1760-1933). Ediz. aggior- 
nata dall’autore. Milano: Corticelli. Pp. viii+396. 

Birrell, Francis. Gladstone. “Great lives ser.’”’ London: Duckworth; New 
York: Macmillan. Pp. 143. 

Rev. by Arthur Colton in SRL, Nov. 4, p. 236; by J. L. Hammond in S, April 7, 
pp. 492-93; by K. John in NS, April 1, p. 418 (‘‘will please all for whom the glow 
of a rational admiration is one of the luxuries of life’); by Isidor Schneider in 
New R, Dec. 20, pp. 174-75; TLS, March 30, p. 231. 

Blomfield, J. St. George’s, 1733-1933. London: Medici society. Pp. 128. De 


luxe ed. 
Blood, Gen. Sir Blindon. Four score years and ten: the reminiscences of Gen. 
Sir Blindon Blood. .... London: G. Bell & Son. 


Bolitho, Hector (ed.). The Prince Consort and his brother: two hundred new 
letters. London: Cobden-Sanderson. Pp. xi+225. 

Rev. by Osbert Burdett in ER, LVII, 672-74; by Miss M. Scott Johnston in 
SR, Oct. 21, p. 423; by Geoffrey Wellington in BkL, LXXXV, 124-25; NS, Oct. 
21, pp. 492-94. 

Bolsover, G. H. “Great Britain, Russia, and the Eastern question, 1832- 
1841.” “Summary of theses,” CXII, Bull. of Inst. of hist. research, XI, 
129-33. 

Booth, Catherine B. Bramwell Booth. London: Rich & Cowan. Pp. ix+542. 
Rev. by Ernest Jeffs in S, May 19, pp. 719-20; SR, June 10, p. 571; TLS, May 

11, p. 320. Biography of the late general of the Salvation Army, by his daughter. 

Booth, John Bennison (Costs, pseud.). Pink parade. Foreword by Charles B. 
Cochran. London: Butterworth; New York: E. P. Dutton. Pp. ix+317. 
Music halls, night clubs, and the stage in the nineties. 

Bovill, E. W. Caravans of the old Sahara. An introduction to the history of the 
Western Soudan. Oxford univ. pr.; London: Milford. Pp. 300+-12 maps. 
Rev. by A. Demangeon in Rev. critique, LX VII, 238-39. 

Bradlaugh. Champion of liberty: Charles Bradlaugh. Centenary volume. Lon- 
don: C. A. Watts. Pp. 128. 

Rev. by R. C. K. Ensor in S, Sept. 29, p. 408; by Harold Laski in NS, Sept. 30, 
p. 388; TLS, Oct. 5, p. 661. 

Brandenburg, E. From Bismarck to the World War. A history of German for- 
eign policy 1870-1914. Trans. by A. E. Adams. 2d impression. Oxford 

univ. pr. Pp. 556. 
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Brinton, Crane. English political thought in the nineteenth century. London: 
Benn. Pp. vii+312. 

Rev. by Harold Laski in NS, Dec. 9, pp. 782-84; TLS, Dec. 21, p. 903. A study 
of nineteen Victorian political thinkers: Carlyle, Mill, Newman, Kingsley, etc. 
Briins, Gerhard. England und der deutsche Krieg 1866. ‘‘Historische Studien,’ 

No. 221. Berlin: Ebering. Pp. xx+218. (Diss. Géttingen, 1932.) 
Bullock, J. M., and others. “The ancestors of Chinese Gordon.” N & Q, 

Feb. 11, pp. 93-95; Feb. 25, pp. 140, 141; April 8, pp. 249, 250. 
Burghclere, Lady (ed.). A great lady’s friendships: letters to Mary, Marchioness 

of Salisbury, Countess of Derby, 1862-1890... . . London: Macmillan. 

Burrow, J. (ed.). Denny, Dumbarton, 1844-1932. London: For William Den- 
ny & Bros. Pp. 113. 

Note in JMH, V, 433. History, illustrated, of this shipbuilding establishment. 
Cambridge history of the British empire. Ed. J. Holland Rose, A. P. Newton, 

and E. A. Benians. Vol. VII, Part I, “Australia.”” Adviser for the Domin- 

ion of Australia, Ernest Scott. Part II, ‘“New Zealand,” J. Hight. Cambr. 
univ. pr.; New York: Macmillan. Pp. xx+760; xiv+310. 

Rev. in N & Q, Aug. 12, pp. 106-8; SR, Sept. 16, p. 302. 

Cambridge history of India, volume VI: the Indian empire, 1858-1918. With 
chapters on the development of administration, 1818-1858. Ed. by H. H. 
Dodwell. Cambr. univ. pr.; New York: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. xxiv+660. 
Rev. by Jules Bloch in Rev. critique, LX VI, 565-66; by W. Norman Brown in 

HTB, Oct. 8, p. 18; N & Q, Jan. 28, pp. 70-71; SR, Jan. 28, p. 98. Also obtainable 

as Vol. V of Cambridge history of the British empire. 

Carlton, R. The gentle adventure: a Victorian prelude. London: Dent. Pp. vii 
+181. 

Carr, E. H. The romantic exiles: a nineteenth century portrait gallery. London: 
Gollancz. Pp. 391. 


Carritt, E. F. (ed.). Letters of courtship between John Torr and Maria Jackson, 

1838-43. New York: Oxford univ. pr.; London: Milford. Pp. 289. 

Rev. by Lyn Irvine in S, May 5, pp. 649-50; by Constance Jordan in HTB, 
June 11, p. 13. 

Chandler, Asa C. “Sir Ronald Ross and his work.” Rice Institute pamphlet, 

XX, 322-34. 

Summary of Ross’s labors in discovering the cause of malaria. 

Clapham, J. H. An economic history... . . See VB 1932, 405. 

Rev. by Edward Cheyney in JMH, V, 248-50; by F. C. Dietz in AHR, 
XXXVIII, 753-54; by R. C. K. Ensor in LM, XXVII, 285-87 (“‘one of those rare 
books .... which treats a subject of absorbing interest, not yet annexed, with 
such mastery as at once to become the classic on it’”’); by Henri Hauser in Rev. 
critique, LX VII, 220-23; by Kenneth Pickthorn in Cr, XII, 517-19; by Henri Sée 
in RH, CLXXI, 410-12. 
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Colles, Henry Cope. The Royal College of Music: a jubilee record, 1833-1933. 
London: Maemillan. Pp. vii+56. “Authorities,’’ p. v. 

Collier, John, and Lang, Ian. Just the other day. New York: Harper. 
Touches late Victorians—Hardy, Edmund Gosse, etc. 

Compton-Rickett, A. I look back: memoirs of fifty years. London: Herbert 
Jenkins. Pp. 318. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 28, p. 644. Includes memories of James Martineau, Swin- 

burne, Watts-Dunton, William Morris. 

Coolen, Georges. Histoire de l’Eglise d’ Angleterre. ‘“Bibliothéque catholique 
des sciences religieuses.”’ Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1932. Pp. 200. 

Coupland, Reginald. The British anti-slavery movement. “Home univ. lib.” 
London: Butterworth. Pp. 256. Note on books, p. 252. 


Crabités, Pierre. Gordon: the Sudan and slavery. London: Routledge & Ke- 
gan Paul. Pp. x+334. 

Rev. by W. H. Hindle in FR, CXXXIX, 398; by Geoffrey West in BkL, 
LXXXIII, 496; by Clennell Wilkinson in LM, X XVII, 472-74; by Leonard Woolf 
in NS, Jan. 28, pp. 105-6; TLS, Jan. 26, pp. 45-46. 

Craig, Edith, and St. John, C. Ellen Terry’s memoirs. Ellen Terry’s autobiog- 

raphy and the story of her last twenty years. London: Gollancz. Pp. 376. 


Crew, Albert. London prisons of today and yesterday. London: Nicholson & 
Watson. Pp. 268. 

Croce, Benedetto. History of Europe in the nineteenth century. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 375. 
Rev. by C. F. Ronayne in AR, II, 241-47. 

Cumming, Sir John (ed.). Political India, 1832-1932: a cooperative survey of a 
century. Oxford univ. pr., 1932. Pp. viili+324. 

Dalhousie-Phayre correspondence, 1852-1856. Ed. with introd. and notes by 
D. G. E. Hall. Oxford univ. pr., 1932. Pp. Ixxii+426. 
Rev. by P. E. R. in Eng. hist. rev., XLVIII, 710-11. 

Dangerfield, George. Bengal mutiny: the story of the Sepoy Rebellion. London: 
Hutchinson; New York: Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 272. Bibliog. 
Rev. by Ben Ray Redman in HTB, Jan. 29, p. 4; SR, May 20, p. 489. 

Dasent, Arthur I. A history of Grosvenor Square. London: Macmillan. 


Davidson, E. F. Edward Hincks: a selection from his correspondence. Oxford 
univ. pr. Pp. 282. 
Note in Periodical, June: “pioneer in Assyriological and Egyptological re- 
search” (1792-1866). 
D’Azeglio, V. E. Cavour el’Inghilterra. Bologna: Zanichelli. 3 vols. Pp. 1114. 
Rev. by Pietro Silva, “L’Inghilterra e l’Unita Italiana,’’ Leonardo, IV, 414-16. 
Dressler, B. ‘Die paidagogische Ausbildung des englischen héheren Lehrers.”’ 
NeuS, XLI, 451-58. 
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Driver, Leota S. Fanny Kemble. Chapel Hill. Univ. of N.C. pr.; London: 

Milford. Pp. xiv+271. 

Rev. by Walter P. Eaton in HTB, June 11, p. 5; by Ruth L. Higgins in Miss. 
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tury.” 

Ernle, Lord. “School and college sixty years since.”” QR, CCLX, 185-208. 
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A. Maltby & Son, 1932. 
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+223. 

Rev. by T.S. Ashton in Econ. jour., XLII, 477-79; by A. L. Dunham in AHR, 
XXXVIII, 794; by J. H. Park in Pol. sci. quart., XLVIII, 639-40; NS, March 11, 
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Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, 11. Teil: Von Luther bis zur Gegenwart. 
Von HerMANN Ammon. Berlin: Diimmler, 1929. Pp. 234. 


This is a sequel to the author’s Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, I. Teil: Von 
den Anfangen bis Luther, and a companion volume to his Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache. All three volumes are catechisms, that is, they develop the history 
of German language and literature by means of questions and answers. But 
simply to call them “catechisms for crammers”’ and pontes asinorum for that 
reason does not begin to do them justice. This applies particularly to the 
volume now under consideration. 

The first chapter alone makes the book indispensable to the undergradu- 
ate and graduate student and even to the teacher of German literature, for 
under the title ‘“Literaturgeschichtliche Methode” it succintly summarizes 
and also clarifies the history of German literary criticism. It points out the 
sad fact that the histories of German literature have until now never at- 
tempted to classify their phenomena according to a consistent set of principles. 
Scherer in his Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, for example, orders his discus- 
sion in part as follows: ‘Reformation und Renaissance” (i.e., a discussion 
from the viewpoint of Geistesgeschichte) ; ““Die Anfiinge der modernen Litera- 
tur’’ (time) ; “Das Zeitalter Friedrichs des Groszen’’ (political history) ; ‘“Wei- 
mar” (place); ‘“Romantik” (again Geistesgeschichte). In place of such con- 
fusion Ammon offers the principle of Stil, which he defines as “die Art, in der 
der Kiinstler das Leben fiir sich selber im Kunstwerk umschafft, um seelisch 
existieren zu kénnen.’’ He then proceeds to arrange all German writings from 
the sixteenth century to the present in ten groups according to their respective 
styles, and this division serves as the basis for his ensuing treatment of the 
various periods. Herein lies what is to my mind the original and valuable 
contribution of Ammon. By employing the criterion of Stil he is obviously 
following the lead of Fritz Strich, who first developed the idea of Stilgeschichte 
as applied to the history of literature (see Strich, Deutsche Klassik und 
Romantik; also Merker-Stammler, Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturge- 
schichte, Band II: “Literaturgeschichtsschreibung,” paragraph 6, “Der Idealis- 
mus”; also Mahrholz, Literargeschichte und Literarwissenschaft, pp. 147 ff.). 
This is, however, the first time, at least to my knowledge, that anyone has 
ever attempted to order all German literature from the sixteenth century to 
the present according to the principle of Stil, and to develop his discussion of 
the literature on this basis. 

The author hastens to add that aside from stylistic factors the develop- 
ment of literature is affected by tribal (stammesmdszige), sociological, philo- 
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sophical, economic, and political conditions, and later in his discussion of the 
individual periods he prefaces each with a summary of these conditions. In 
this connection he also alludes to, and characterizes, the work of Gervinus, 
Scherer, Nadler, Haym, Dilthey, Gundolf, et al., and finally discusses the 
attitudes of the two extreme schools or methods, viz., the so-called Scherer- 
schule and the geistesgeschichtliche Methode. He concludes by defining the 
modern method of literary history as being necessarily a kind of synthesis of 
these two opposite schools which combines the factual, historic minutiae so 
dear to the Scherer school with the non-historic, intuitive interpretations of 
the present all-too-stylish Geistesgeschichtler. This necessary combination is 
so obvious that it is frequently overlooked by modern students and teachers 
inclined to lean to one or the other extreme, and I therefore repeat that 
Ammon’s book is invaluable if only because of its first chapter, inasmuch as it 
makes one see the forest of German literature and literary history and not 
only the trees. 

The treatment of the individual periods follows the method outlined above, 
and the judgments and opinions developed are usually sound and the generally 
accepted ones. The one objection to the book is its strong anti-Semitic bias, 
which reveals itself as a fetish and degenerates into almost incoherent mutter- 


ings of the conventional kind. 
H. A. Basitrus 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Eddic mythology. By Joun Arnott MacCutuocn. (“The mythology 
of all races,” Vol. II.) Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1930. Pp. 
xi+400 and 47 pls. 

After many vicissitudes this long-promised volume is at last in our hands. 
The delay and eventual change of author which the death of Axel Olrik in- 
volved explains its tardy publication. In appearance it conforms to the at- 
tractive pattern set by previous volumes of the same standard series, and, 
like them, it provides a survey of the mythological facts of a particular culture. 
Such a survey is extremely useful to the English reader, for he has had until 
now no large compilation of the materials of Eddic mythology at his disposal. 
The need and value of the survey are obvious, and as such the book is heartily 
welcome. 

There are, however, some qualifications which the author did not clearly 
formulate before starting work. Should he limit himself to surveying Eddic 
myth or should he adopt somewhat of a critical attitude or should he attempt 
something like a review of the entire field of Germanic mythology? MacCul- 
loch seems to have wavered now in one of these directions and now in another, 
although his announced intention was to collect only Eddic mythology. On 
the whole, references to the preliminary critical studies, where they exist, seem 
inadequate: we do not get much beyond Jacob Grimm, Teutonic mythology 
(London, 1880-88) ; Wolfgang Golther, Handbuch der germanischen Mythologie 
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(Leipzig, 1895); and the relevant articles in Hoops, Reallerikon der ger- 
manischen Altertumskunde, or Hastings, Encyclopedia of religion and ethics. If 
the reader is to be led outside the field of strictly Eddic mythology, if he is 
to be introduced to Germanic mythology, and if an effort is to be made to 
interpret Eddic mythology in the light of Germanic mythology—and MacCul- 
loch attempts all these things on occasion—then the special studies of particu- 
lar subjects must be considered. I cite a few examples of omissions in subjects 
of very conspicuous importance. The observations (p. 41) regarding the 
Furious Host, a very notable concept in Germanic myth but scarcely an Eddic 
myth in the narrow sense, might well have found a basis in Hans Plischke, 
Die Sage vom wilden Heere im deutschen Volke (Leipzig diss.; Eilenburg, 1914). 
When we raise doubts (p. 41) about the orthodox interpretation of Wodan’s 
relation to the Furious Host—and such doubts are not out of place in a discus- 
sion of Germanic mythology—then such studies as Otto Driesen, Der Ur- 
sprung des Harlekin (‘‘Forschungen zur neueren Literaturgeschichte,’’ Band 
XXV [Berlin, 1904]) and Weniger, ‘‘Feralis exercitus,’’ Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft, [X (1906), 201 ff., must be called into court. Wolfgang Menzel’s 
strange, hodgepodge Odin (“Zur deutschen Mythologie,” I (Stuttgart, 1855]) 
may well enough fall by the wayside, the results of H. Leo’s epoch-making 
pamphlet Uber Odins Verehrung in Deutschland (Erlangen, 1822) may be 
utilized without acknowledgment, and Jan de Vries, Contributions to the study 
of Othin especially in his relation to agricultural practices in modern popular 
lore (“FF Communications,” Vol. XCIV (Helsinki, 1931]) had not appeared 
in time to be available. The chapter on giants (pp. 264 ff.) might well profit 
by reference to C. W. von Sydow’s brilliant critical study, “Jattarna i 
mytologi och folktro,” Folkminnen och Folktankar, VI (1919), 52-96, where 
the consequences usually drawn from the old etymology of jétun (‘the eater’ 
and hence ‘giant’) are interpreted in an entirely new way. The chapter on 
the nightmare spirit (pp. 289 ff.), which has little significance in Eddic 
mythology, finds no place for the materials and theorizing of Ludwig Laistner 
(Das Rétsel der Sphinx (Berlin, 1889]), although Laistner deals extensively 
with Germanic tradition and the books cited by MacCulloch (p. 379) range 
over into Greek myth. The chapter on the other world (pp. 303 ff.) neglects 
Helge Rosén, Om dédsrike och dédsbruk i fornnordisk religion (Lund, 1918) 
and might have utilized incidentally (p. 315) the very curious materials about 
Valhalla collected by Johan Gotlind (‘‘Valhall och attestupa i vastgétsk tradi- 
tion,’ Folkminnesstudier tillignade Hilding Celander [‘‘Folkloristika Studier 
och Samlingar’” (Géteborg, 1926)], pp. 69-84). In the chapter on the doom 
of the gods (pp. 324 ff.) Axel Olrik’s investigations' should make unnecessary 
such a remark as this: “Why a myth of the destruction of the gods should 
have originated in Scandinavia is uncertain” (p. 344). Or, let us turn our 
attention to lesser matters for a moment. The etymology of @sir may per- 

1 Cited in part on p. 397, where the convenient German translation by W. Ranisch 


(Ragnarok [Berlin, 1922]) is, however, missing. Although cited, they seem not to have 
been used. 
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haps be unimportant in an account of Eddic mythology, but, if it is discussed 
at all (pp. 19-20), the complications involved in the proposed etymological 
explanations need mention (see, e.g., K. Helm, Altgermanische Religions- 
geschichte, I, 226-28). Casual misprints and errors (e.g., read on p. 245: Le 
Jeu de la Fevilliée or on p. 396: ‘Meyer, R. M., Altgermanische Religions- 
geschichte. Leipzig, 1910,”’ where the confusion with “Meyer, E. H. Ger- 
manische Mythologie. Berlin, 1891” is complete) are regrettably abundant; 
although accents are rejected in principle, the usage is varying and trouble- 
some (see, e.g., p. 253); and discarding / and @ in spelling Icelandic words 
brings disaster in its train. 

These comments, which I need not extend here, might seem to imply a 
wholly condemnatory attitude on my part, but I would not have them so 
interpreted. I find it difficult, if not impossible, to judge rightly because I can- 
not form a clear picture of MacCulloch’s aim. If he seeks to “give an account 
of Eddic mythology, showing wherever possible its connexions with that of 
other branches of the Teutonic stock” (p. 4), we can perhaps declare our- 
selves content with a summary of Scandinavian literary materials and consider 
anything more as lagniappe. How completely and accurately, then, does 
MacCulloch give the Scandinavian literary materials? I am disquieted to 
notice that he seems unaware of E. Mogk, Novellistische Darstellung mytho- 
logischer Stoffe Snorris und seiner Schule (“FF Communications,” Vol. LI 
{Helsinki, 1923]), which, along with later essays (“FF Communications,” 
Vols. LVII, LVIII), shakes our trust in the hitherto conventional esteem for 
Snorri’s Edda as an unvitiated source. Any reappraisal and evaluation of 
Snorri’s work, one of MacCulloch’s two chief sources, is, it seems to me, a 
matter of cardinal importance to him. Or we may ask: How completely re- 
corded are the materials themselves? We learn (p. 5) that the kennings con- 
tain mythological information, but R. Meissner, Die Kenningar der Scalden 
(“Rheinische Beitrige und Hiilfsbiicher,” Vol. I [Bonn, 1921]), the standard 
collection of Old Norse kennings, and Hjalmar Falk’s exhaustive collections 
and annotations regarding Odin’s names (Odinsheite, ‘“Videnskapsselskapets 
Skrifter [Oslo],” II, Hist.-fil. Klasse [1924], No. 10) are lacking. 

In English, the need of a reference collection of Eddic mythology is acute. 
MacCulloch supplies the need to some extent, although it is unfortunate that 
his volume does not maintain the high level of Holmberg’s Finno-Ugric 
mythology or of Dixon’s Oceanic mythology. The fault lies partly in the tradi- 
tional makeup of books on the subject. In Germanic mythology materials are 
so scanty and so difficult to interpret that any treatise must venture more or 
less into criticism of the sources, recombinations of them, and consideration 
of previous endeavors in the same direction. Such undertakings demand long 
preparation and intimate familiarity with a large controversial literature in 


Scandinavian and German. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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English burlesque poetry, 1700-1750. By Ricumonp P. Bonn. (“Har- 
vard studies in English,” Vol. VI.) Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1932. Pp. xi+483. 


It is a pleasure to welcome a study of solid worth that promises much and 
gives more than its promise. The author has obviously done his work in a 
spirit of sympathy for the task, enlivened by a keen sense of literary values 
and by a relish for the humor of burlesque so genuine that it will break out 
here and there into sparks of its own. That he should have found enjoyment 
in his labors is a just reward; as to what his labors have been, no more moder- 
ate statement could be devised than the one which he makes himself: 


For this study innumerable poems in pamphlet form have been examined, 
together with scores of miscellanies and magazines, since perhaps the major 
exercise was the finding of appropriate items. The moulding of definitions and the 
surveying of the critical side of the subject have naturally been matters of exten- 
sive and intensive research, made particularly difficult because of the presence of 
few guides in the field. A large number of pertinent poems have been brought 
together, the attitude of the eighteenth century itself has been recorded, the types 
of burlesque have been distinguished, the masterpieces have received due con- 
sideration, the foreign influences have been noted—all with the view of drawing 
a full-length portrait of an instructive and interesting type of poetry in its most 
glorious era [pp. ix—x]. 


Indeed, Mr. Bond, to begin with, has read widely and well. The “Register 
of burlesque poems” which occupies the latter half of the book (some 220 
pages) is in itself no small achievement; the mere bulk of that list is eloquent; 
but the materials are not presented in a raw state; enough detailed analysis, 
classification, and appreciation is given, together with appropriate quotations, 
to make the body of a special literary “genre,” during the period of its climax, 
accessible to us in a condensed form. Besides, the extensive literature that 
bears on the subject has been explored, and no pains have been spared to link 
up the discussion of English eighteenth-century burlesque poetry with the 
aesthetic issues involved, with the general development of mocking imitation 
before and after, with the social and intellectual changes at the back of that 
special growth, and with influences—from the ancients, from Italy, and from 
France. As a result, we are offered an important contribution to knowledge. 

Not the least benefit to be derived from Mr. Bond’s effort is that he brings 
some sort of order into chaos. In the confused state of our notions regarding 
the whole subject of burlesque—a confusion due mainly to the vagaries of 
nomenclature—this book should lay the cornerstone upon which consistent 
research can be built. The system of classification which Mr. Bond proposes 
(chap. i) is logical and coherent; it might be adopted with advantage by stu- 
dents of the problem; that it should be based, not only on a fresh investigation 
of the matter, but on the actual use of most competent eighteenth-century 
critics, adds to the substance of its claim. Hardly less useful is the chrono- 
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logical presentation of the critical theory of burlesque in the eighteenth cen- 
tury—a survey which is likely to add to our respect for the penetration dis- 
played by the rank and file of Augustan critics. The chapters which follow, 
on The rape of the lock, on the other famous burlesques (The splendid shilling, 
The Dunciad, The schoolmistress, etc.); on the travesty and the Hudibrastic; 
on the mock-heroic and the parody, and the non-English burlesque in Eng- 
land, are full and scholarly; while keeping in close contact with the ‘Register 
of burlesque poems’’—the groundwork of the whole structure—they neglect 
none of the questions of origin, sources, style, success, influence, etc., that 
gather around the outstanding burlesques of the period, or that arise from a 
study of particular tendencies among the minor pieces. Chapter viii (“The 
relation of burlesque poetry to the age”) sketches the outline of what might 
be called the philosophy of the subject. 

It seems hardly fair, when so much has been efficiently done, to point out 
in some directions what may be slightly amiss. Clear as the statements of 
general conclusions are, one might wish for an even clearer formulation of 
major issues; the author’s mind moves with more ease in the expert sifting of 
facts than in the disentangling of ideas. Matters of taste are largely personal; 
but the appraisal of that masterpiece, The rape of the lock, leaves room for a 
somewhat uneasy sense of the forgotten demands of great art. The fact, 
exemplified, for instance, by Cynegetica, or, the force and pleasure of hunting, 
etc. (No. 61 in the “Register,” pp. 300-301), that the serious poem of the 
“Art of’? type can shade off into the mock-heroic by imperceptible degrees, 
is an extremely significant one; it might have been stressed, and the species 
been granted separate examination, under that head. Considering the im- 
portance of Peter Motteux’s words as to the twofold nature of burlesque (in 
1693; see pp. 32-33), the certainty that he had read Boileau’s preface to the 
Lutrin, in which the point was first made, might not have been passed over. 
The last item,is one of regret, not of fault-finding. Only burlesque poetry is 
studied here, burlesque prose and the burlesque drama being left out. Now 
the burlesque spirit in the neo-classical age is one pervasive essence; and its 
unity through its various expressions is an essential aspect of the period. Vast 
as the matter is, it would not exceed the grasp of such an energetic and well- 
equipped scholar as Mr. Bond. So strong is his net, and so wide has it been 
cast, that the whole literature of the period might have been caught and 
sifted at one bold stroke. The task which he has thought it safer not to at- 
tempt he has certainly made easier and more inviting to others. 

L. CAZAMIAN 
Paris, FRANCE 


John Ruskin. By R. H. Witensxti. New York: Stokes, 1933. Pp. 406. 


The life, works, and theories of John Ruskin are subjected in this study to 
a searching analysis in the light of modern psycho-pathology. Mr. R. H. 
Wilenski, the author of The modern movement in art and The meaning of 
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modern sculpture, has undertaken, without claiming the special knowledge or 
clinical experience of the trained psychologist, the formidable task of demon- 
strating, on the basis of Ruskin’s letters, diaries, and literary works, that the 
great Victorian was to a large extent “a mental invalid all his life.” According 
to the author, Ruskin was, from comparatively early years, definitely manic- 
depressive, alternating between periods of exalted self-confidence, when he 
preached his doctrines with the conviction that he had a special and absolute 
access to Truth, and periods of depression when he wrote and acted as if 
the world were passing under some devastating blight, “the Storm Cloud of 
the Nineteenth Century.”” To what degree the author has controlled the seif- 
propelling force peculiar to a theory when applied to a man so complex and 
paradoxical as Ruskin, it would of course be impossible to say unless Mr. 
Wilenski’s conclusions were critically examined in the light of all the sources. 
Although the book is well documented, the author’s occasional lapses into a 
patronizing attitude toward Ruskin’s freaks of mind and action make the 
critical reader wonder if the thesis has not at times determined the choice of 
sources and warped the general interpretation. Mr. Wilenski’s knowledge of 
all that Ruskin wrote is apparently rich and exact, but his admission in the 
preface that he speaks as an amateur in the psychiatry of manic-depression 
amounts to a caution that we accept the conclusions with appropriate reserva- 
tions. He writes at times, for instance, as if he had personal knowledge of 
Ruskin’s motives and thought processes in some of his most intimate relations 
with Rose la Touch; and occasionally the evidence he adduces for other con- 
clusions is of questionable adequacy, as, for example, the passages from 
Ruskin on pages 139-42, which do not contain a single unmistakable instance 
of morbid dislike of fireflies and fireworks. 

On the other hand, the book as a whole is a brilliant and painstaking per- 
formance. It does set before us the “curious and personal obsessions” which 
distorted Ruskin’s life and work, which enabled him to reach dazzling heights 
of sublimity in rhetoric and in vision, and which plunged him into the depths 
of mental suffering and perverse preachments on aesthetic and religious issues. 
Besides the delusion that nature was deteriorating, and in addition to his 
“fear of light spots” such as fireflies and fireworks, Ruskin also had the “fear 
of being seduced into the Catholic Church,” the “fear of speed in transport,”’ 
and “sexual obsessions of a personal kind.’”? One may readily relate these 
obsessions with certain of Ruskin’s attitudes, most notably his hatred of rail- 
ways, his subordination of “aesthesis” to “theoria’”’ in Modern painters, Part 
III, his strange repugnance for Rembrandt’s chiaroscuro. Mr. Wilenski’s 
work has thus the merit of bringing Ruskin’s life under a comprehensive view 
and under the illumination, complete or partial, of a co-ordinating theory. It 
provides us with a new and revelatory approach to the vast and disconnected 
body of Ruskin’s doctrines; it supplies us with a striking synoptic table of 
“Events,” “‘Productions,” ‘“Repute,”’ and “Health,” from about 1833 to the 
end; it attempts to explain the paradoxical and often ridiculous passages in 
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Ruskin’s works by presenting from the diary and letters the facts about 
Ruskin’s health, mood, and motives which conditioned the writing of such 
passages; it arranges Ruskin’s theories in a high degree of order, and interprets 
them in relation to later theories and sounder knowledge; it re-estimates 
Ruskin’s popularity in the fifties and sixties; and presents an interesting 
chapter on Ruskin’s notions about war. Future writers on these subjects can- 
not afford to neglect Mr. Wilenski’s investigation; his method alone will 
justify the book if it stimulates further examination of Ruskin’s ideas in terms 
of Ruskin’s experience. The subtitle, An introduction to further study of his 
life and work, goes far to excuse the element of exaggeration in this otherwise 
valuable inquiry. 
C. F. Harroip 
Micuican State NorMAt CoLieGe 
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